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I._CAUSAL CHAINS 


By N. R. Hanson 
I 


For want of a nail a horseshoe was lost ; for want of a horse 
a rider was lost ; for want of a rider a battalion was lost ; for 
want of a battalion a battle was lost ; for want of a victory a 
kingdom was lost—all for want of a nail. 

This expresses a persistent view of causality. All of us have 
held it some of the time. Some of us hold to it all of the time. 
I once held it myself, and if the arguments to follow sound 
aggressive it is due to the violence of self-criticism. For nothing 
could be more inadequate than this view to the actual situations 
encountered in science and in daily life. 

The position is expressed in various ways. Favourite amongst — 
these is the causal chain figure. 

The cue-ball moves off with a velocity appropriate to the angle 
and force of the stroke made. It collides with another ball 
which, in turn, moves off with a predictable velocity, finally to 
nudge still another ball into the corner pocket. A better causal 
chain account could not be found anywhere, except perhaps in the 
writings of Lord Russell. 

In Human Knowledge, Russell says that “.. . inferences 
from experiences to the physical world can . . . be justified by 
the assumption that there are causal chains, each member of 
which is a complex structure ordered by the spatio-temporal 
relation of compresence ...” (p. 228). The book abounds 
with further such examples. 

Such chains, like all respectable chains, consist of links. The 
links are discrete events, bound to neighbour-events very like 
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themselves. Why did the black ball drop into the pocket ? The 
red balled nudged it. Why did the red nudge it? It was struck 
by the cue-ball with just the appropriate velocity. Why did the 
cue-ball . . . ?, and so on in tick-tock, Heath Robinson fashion. 

A variation on this theme is the genealogical-tree account of 
causal sequences. Professor C. D. Broad appeals to this in his 
lively phrase ‘ causal ancestry ’. 

We say that Y is the father of Z but the son of X. And X is 
the father of Y but the son of W. And W is the father of X, but 
the son of V... Andso on back to A,—for Adam. 

A bachelor may be said to have broken a chain of succession. 
But this would be very rare with causal ancestry where, as we 
say, every event has a cause and some effect. There are no 
bachelor-events. Thus the temptation to think of the course of 
nature as divisible into discrete happenings each of which has one 
‘father ’, or cause, and one, or several, ‘ sons ’, or effects. 

Of course this way of looking at things leads inevitably to a 
cluster of bewhiskered questions: Y caused Z,—all right, but 
what caused Y? X? All right, but what caused X? W? But 
what caused W ?, and V?, and U?, . . . and so on back to A. 
But what caused A ? 

Dryden gives the usual answer, but at least makes it pleasing 
to the ear : 

. . Some few, whose Lamp shone brighter have been led 
From Cause to Cause, to Nature’s secret head ; 
And found that one first principle must be ; 
But what or who, that Universal He ; 
Whether some Soul encompassing this Ball, 
Unmade, unmov’d ; yet making, moving All... 
(Religio Laict) * 

Laplace said that were he but supplied with a complete 
account of the state of the universe at some one moment, plus a 
list of all the causal laws, he would retrodict and predict every 
other moment of the world’s history. This famous dictum is of 
a piece with the causal-chain-genealogical-tree notion of causality. 
It does introduce a new factor, however. Laplace found very 
little to distinguish a causal chain from a deductive chain. This is 
a serious complication. Hence Laplace and his modern followers 
had better be given special treatment later. 


. . all the members of such a chain are similar in structure. . . .’ 
Russell, op. cit., p. 228. 
2 And compare Russell: ‘. . . The chain of causation can be traced by 
the inquiring mind from any given point backward to the creation of the 
world. . (Book review in The Observer, April 4, 1954.) 


* Cf. Eseni philosophique sur les probabilités, 2nd edn., 1814, pp. 3-4. 
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That is the story then. And it is not just a story about how 
some people use language,—it is a story that indicates how some 
people think. Causes are related to effects as are the several 
links of a chain, or as are the several generations of a genealogical 
tree. It is all just one plot with two themes, ancestry and 
progeny (like a novel by one of the Brénte sisters). 

’ But the story is as unreal as the most wildly romantic novel. 
There is very little in science (or in daily life) to which it can be 
made to apply. 


II 


Approach any research scientist at the Cavendish or Clarendon 
Laboratories. Ask him how far up the chain he got yesterday. 
Note the response. Ask him how many causes and how many 
effects he scored up in his tally book last week. Should he be a 
patient man, one who in spite of these questions tries to explain 
something about his laboratory work, begin asking ‘ Why ?’, 
tenaciously and persistently. You may drive him back into a 
discussion of first causes. Do these things and you are unlikely 
to discuss science with your respondent again. For by your 
questions you will have revealed your ignorance of how a scientist 
actually proceeds with his daily work. 

Scientific inquiry, however many sorts of activity that term 
may encompass, is never an attempt to dig up clues about the 
working of nature in tick-tock, billiard-ball fashion. Scientists 
are rarely engaged in following out the steps of a kind of Heath 
Robinson treasure-map; ‘ten steps north from the dead oak, 
four paces left, do this, now this, then that, until at last, the | 
treasure ’,—the cause. 

Scan any University text book on Physics, Chemistry or 
Biology. How often can you turn up the word ‘ cause ’, much 
less ‘ causal chain’ ?1 True, in the prefaces to such works one 
may find such language. A scientist may even confide over sherry 
that he is a hunter after causes. But scientists are notoriously 
better at doing science that at talking about it, though what 
they say about science cannot be disregarded either. That the 
word ‘cause’ is used so infrequently in the actual doing of science 
is important to any study of the causal-chain notion. 


1 Compare Galileo : ‘ It does not seem expedient to investigate what may 
be the cause of acceleration.’ (Discorsi, 3rd day, Opere VII, p. 202), and 
Newton: ‘...I have not been able to discover the cause of those 
properties of gravity from phenomena . . . it is enough that gravity does 
really exist, and act according to the laws which we have explained . . . 
(conclusion of Principia, 3rd edn.) 
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Why this scientific prejudice against ‘cause’? I will suggest 
that insofar as the chain-figure dominates a scientist’s thinking 
about causation, he will find less and less application for the word 
“ cause’ in expressing the findings of his daily work. This is 
because the elements of that work stand to each other less like the 
links of a chain and more like the legs of a table, or the hooks on 
a clothes pole; less like the generations of an old family and 
more like the administrative set-up of an old University. 

The causal chain account is most plausible when we are 
concerned with a string of quite fortuitous occurrences,—a series 
of striking accidents. A coroner might very well adopt a causal 
chain view of his work. He might wish to consider the circum- 
stances that led to the fatal accident at the zebra crossing 
yesterday. If only that banana skin had not been on the kerb ; 
if only the motorist’s wife had not been chattering in the back 
seat ; if only the rivets in his car’s brakeshoes had been properly 
secured. Indeed, the coroner might very well set out his report 
as follows: For want of a rivet a brakeshoe was lost ; for want 
of a brakeshoe the distracted driver could not stop within the 
space required ; for want of this control the car struck the 
pedestrian who had slipped on the banana skin ; this resulted in 
death—all for want of a rivet. 

Unless designed and executed for the purpose it would be 
fortuitous that there was another ball im situ for the cue-ball to 
hit—fortuitous that the 8-ball was where it was, the pocket where 
it was, the cushion where it was .. . etc. The ‘for want of a 
nail’ story could only be a chapter of accidents. An inquest of 
the traffic-death would consist in a recitation of accidents. 
Event A would not normally result in event B, but only in these 
exceptional situations. So too for B and C, C and D... ete. 
The best models of causal chains are series of events probably 
quite unparalleled. 

Modern science, however, is not just the recording of a dramatic 
series of accidents. Thinking that is chained down to the notion 
of causation being abused here, makes laboratory research sound 
like an inquest. I will try now to show why this is untenable. 


Ii 


One link of a chain explains nothing about any other link. 
And one link certainly does not entail the existence of another. 
Unless so designed, it is an accident that the second link is there 
at all. 

To know wky the black ball dropped into the corner pocket it is 
not enough to know merely that the red ball was moving towards 
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it just before a ‘click’ was heard. One must also know what 
are some of the properties of billiard balls and billiard tables, 
and perhaps some of the rules and strategy of the game as well, 
such that something fairly general might be said about this 
situation and others like it. After all, if billiard balls had the 
properties of hedgehogs a totally different reaction might have 
been forthcoming. 

To know why the kingdom was lost (according to the old 
adage) it is not nearly enough to know that a battle was fought, 
that a battalion and a rider fared badly, and that a horseshoe-nail 
was missing. It is also to understand some very general things 
about the uses of nails in horseshoes, why horses are better off 
shod, how useless a horseless dispatch rider is to his battalion, 
the straits into which an isolated battalion can get, the degree to 
which an army can suffer by the loss of an important battalion, 
and the ways in which the security of kingdoms often depends on 
the success of its armies in battle. 

To understand why the pedestrian came to such an unhappy 
end at the zebra crossing, it is not enough merely to know 
that certain incidents were strung out in temporal order fp, ¢,, 
ty, ts... . One must know also what usually happens when 
people step upon banana skins, when talkative wives drive 
from the back seat, and when the rivets on brakeshoes are 
insecure. 

The main reason for referring to the cause of X at all is to 
explain X. Of course, there are as many causes of X as there are 
explanations of X. Consider how the cause of the pedestrian’s 


death might have been set out by a physician, a lawyer, an 


automotive engineer, a town and country planner . . . etc. 

The causal chain account obscures this important feature of 
causation. Examples that are brought to the support of that 
account, even those that depict only clusters of accidents, are 
tacitly loaded with general assumptions and theories. Without 
these the examples would not be intelligible. It is only their 
gross simplicity and familiarity that makes the background 
knowledge fade away before a spectacular tick-tock linkage of 
the attention-getting events. 

Nothing can be explained to us if we do not help a little. We 
have had an explanation of X only when we can set it into an 
interlocking pattern of general information about other things, 
¥ and Z, with which we are already familiar. A completely novel 
explanation is an impossibility. 

Yet causal-chain thinkers sometimes imagine that all that was 
required for us to see the cue-ball causing the black ball to go 
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into the corner pocket was normal vision. Apparently one has 
only to look and see the linkage between the missing nail and the 
collapsing kingdom, or the loose rivet and the untidy zebra 
crossing. But the things we refer to as ‘ causes’ and ‘ effects ’ 
are theory-impregnated from beginning to end. They are not 
just simple, tangible links in the chain of sense experience. 
Consider this further. 


IV 


‘ The scar on John’s arm was caused by a wound he received in 
the defense of the Kingdom ’. Here ‘wound’ is a kind of 
explanatory word. ‘Scar, in this contezt, is not, though in other 
contexts, of course, it may be. It serves here not as an explana- 
tion but as an explicandum. What we call ‘ wounds’ and what 
we call ‘scars ’ are seldom strung together on the same chain by 
a merely repetitive linkage. The situation is more complicated. 
How ? What is the difference here between ‘ scar ’ and ‘ wound ’ 
What is it for John to have been wounded ? 

Is a wound just a more than superficial incision ? All right, 
let’s say it is. Minor scratches and nicks incurred while slicing 
bread, shaving or sewing,—these will not count as wounds. 

But hold on. The surgeon does considerably more than scratch 
and nick his subjects. It is not usual, however, to speak of a 
surgeon as wounding his patients, though we might have reason 
to say even that. 

Does the surgeon wound a patient who is fully anaesthetized in 
the operating theatre, and when the incision is one that has been 
planned after consultation with other medical experts? Of 
course not. 

Does the surgeon inflict a wound when, on ward rounds, he 
carelessly drops a scalpel, cutting a patient’s arm? Perhaps he 
does, perhaps he does not ; a little more must be known about the 
situation before we can say. 

Does the plantation owner wound the rubber tree when he 
carves the customary V-shaped trough deep into its bark ? Per- 
haps. A lot more remains to be known about Ficus elastica 
before we can say for certain. 

We can be quite sure, however, that an Eskimo hacking 
blubber off a dead whale is not wounding the whale. Nor is 
throwing darts at the stuffed moose-head in Aunt Agatha’s 
parlour ground for an R.S.P.C.A. investigation. 


1 Compare Michotte, A., La Perception de la Causalité, Louvain and Paris, 
1946. 
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The carpenter does not wound the timber, though he slice it, 
gouge it and drill it a thousand times. 

Only living things can be wounded. No deep incision in dead 
matter is ever a wound. Sometimes ‘ wound’ is appropriated 
for inorganic things like ships and aircraft: ‘She plunged on 
despite her wounds.’ But there need be no qualms about 
classifying this as pure metaphor. 

Moreover, not every deep incision in a living organism is a 
wound, An anaesthetized man undergoing appendectomy is not 
being wounded. A deep cut in a very calloused foot is not a 


wound. 


A wound, therefore, is not just any sort of deep incision. It is 
one which endangers the life, or at least impairs the functions of 
the wounded. Wounds are often painful, but pain need not be 
in attendance. Great damage can be done to the human brain 
without the recipient feeling the slightest discomfort. And drink- 
ing rum until one is “ feeling no pain” is no protection against 
incurring wounds. If it were we would do well to keep our 
soldiers intoxicated, for the most formidable army would be the 
most inebriate ; its troops could not be wounded. Hence though 
feeling pain and suffering a wound often go together, they need 
not. We can be wounded painlessly. 

So it cannot be said with certainty whether the ministrations of 
the plantation-owner amount to wounding Ficus elastica. His 
slicing and gouging may impair the plants’ functioning and 
endanger their lives, but more information about the species is 
required. 

For the man who asks ‘ What caused John’s scar ? ’ the scar on 
John’s arm is see-able. It can be photographed. But a’ 
photograph of a wound may be nothing more for him than a 
picture of a deep incision. To identify it as a wound is to 
diagnose it as endangering life or impairing function. In a sense 
a wound is not just there to be seen ; or better, to see it at all 
requires knowing some pathology. In other contexts seeing 


_ sears at all requires knowing some dermatology and perhaps 


some neurology too; e.g. ‘ What caused the watch-repairman’s 
retirement ?’, ‘His finger-tips became scarred in a motoring 
accident ’. 

This is the feature of causation and explanation that causal- 
chain thinkers ignore. The scar on John’s arm is explained 
by reference to the wound which caused it because a wound is 
just the sort of deep incision that would leave a scar like that. 
(No surgeon could have left such an untidy trademark.) Simply 
to string the wound and the scar on the same causal line as 
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neighbours, however, fails to mark the respects in which scars 
are explained by wounds. For here ‘scar’ and ‘ wound’ are 
words on different theoretical levels. 

The watch-repairman’s retirement is explained by reference to 
his scarred finger-tips because this is precisely the sort of damage 
to one’s digital dexterity that would make a man useless for. 
delicate work on timepieces. 

A liquid is tasted and we declare that it is bitter. But that is 
all that we taste. To say of a liquid that it is poison is, again, to 
diagnose it as a liquid capable of doing all the awful things that 
poisons do. What caused the death? We might answer 
‘poison’. We would never just answer ‘a bitter liquid’, and 
leave it at that. 

Hence a wound is a cut which endangers life or impairs function. 
A poison is a substance the consumption of which endangers life 
or impairs function. And a scar is a dermal imperfection which 
lessens sensitivity and sometimes dexterity as well. 

Words like ‘ wound ’ and ‘ poison ’, therefore, are often loaded 
with biological, medical and chemical theories. Diagnoses and 
analyses are built into them. That is why, in certain contexts, 
they serve to explain things like scars, sickness and death. That 
is why it is often so natural to refer to the wound as the cause of 
the scar, or the poison as the cause of death. Scars are just the 
things in which most wounds result. Hence it explains John’s 
scar to say that it was caused by a wound incurred in defending 
the kingdom. 

Most of the words that can serve in this explanatory capacity 
are loaded in a similar way, e.g. ‘acid’, ‘copper’, ‘sucrose ’, 
‘protein’, . . . there is no limit. In this way they resemble 
‘Pawn’, ‘Rook’, ‘Trump’ and ‘Offside’, words that are 
meaningless except against a background of knowledge about the 
games of Chess, Bridge and Football. To a man ignorant of 
what happens as a rule in Bridge, ‘ finesse ’ will explain nothing, 
even though he saw all that happened while the finesse was being 
made. To a man ignorant of what happens as a rule in certain 
chemical solutions, ‘laevo-rotatory’’ will explain nothing. In 
the same way ‘wound’ explains the presence of John’s sear 
only against an implicit background of theory and information 
very like what has been brought out here. 

The diagnostic (and prognostic) quality of ‘ cause ’-words is 
reflected in the verbs with which they often combine. Such 
verbs are, in consequence, often ‘ loaded ’ in much the same way, 
e.g. ‘inhale’, ‘perforate’, ‘dissolve’, ‘charge’, ‘expand’, 
‘stretch’ .. . etc. Consider ‘ stretch ’. 
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We stretch rubber, elastic bands, strings ; we stretch shrunken 
socks, we stretch our arms and legs when they have become 
cramped. 

But do we stretch a pat of butter from one end of a plate to 
the other? Do we stretch a pile of sand from one corner of the 
garden to another? Do we stretch a volume of gas when we 
release it into the atmosphere ? Does a cloud stretch when a 
sudden wind catches it ? 

It might well be insisted that these are all cases of stretching. 
But clearly there is a real difference between the sense in which 
we stretch rubber, elastic bands and strings, and the sense in 
which we stretch butter, sand and gas. For in the former case 
when we stop stretching the body returns to something like its 
original shape. This is not so when we stop spreading butter or 
sand, or when we leave off releasing gas. Nor does the cloud 
return to its former shape when the wind dies. 

Shrunken socks are different again. After stretching they do 
not return to their pre-stretch shapes (we hope). But neither 
are we at liberty to stretch them in the carefree way that we 
‘stretch ’ butter, or sand. 

Water flowing downhill from its source is not stretching. A 
population spreading north is not stretching. 

Hence, though seldom explicit, the diagnosis built into the 
word ‘stretch’ will differ depending on whether it is rubber, 
sand, or the truth that we are stretching. There are several 
types of theoretical backcloth against which the word ‘stretch’ | 
will show up well. 

A clock-maker may stretch the mainspring of a clock in order 
to improve its action, he may try to stretch the small amount of 
lubricant he has available for the clock, and he may stretch the 
truth about the clock when showing it to a prospective buyer. 
Doubtless he is well aware of what sort of behaviour is appropriate 
to each sort of stretching. For such a craftsman possesses a good 
deal of general knowledge about mainsprings, stress, strain and 
elastic limit—about lubricants, viscosity and the oil requirements 
of the clock before him—and about people who approach him 
with enquiries about particularly quaint olde Englishe clockes. 

It is all this that makes the fact that X has been stretched 
capable of serving as an explanation of some event. Or, 
alternatively, we may put it that X’s having been stretched ts 
the cause of the event in question. Saying this, however, is 
saying a great deal more than that if we had opened our eyes 
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we just would have seen X being stretched and causing Y, with 
a kind of tick-tock inevitability. How much more is being said 
depends on the context in which the verbal exchange takes place. 
About this more later. 

To reinforce this, consider a rough distinction between seeing 
how and seeing that. I may see how the several gears, ratchets 
and levers of a clock mechanism engage and complement each 
other. I may see how they are spatially related and be able to 
portray this in a diagram with complete accuracy. 

But though capable of doing all this I may not yet have come 
to see that the force transmitted by the uncoiling mainspring is 
passed on to the driving wheel and thence through the train of 
gears, finally to ‘escape’ by measured degrees through the 
escapement mechanism. That is, I may not understand the 
elastic properties of the tempered steel of which the mainspring 
is made, nor how these are related to the instrument’s activity. 
That most of us do understand what these properties are does not 
make such knowledge less essential for comprehension of the 
sentence ‘ The mainspring is the cause of the escapement’s action’. 
This sentence is intelligible only in terms of a vast system of 
knowledge about the properties of metals, the elements of 
mechanics, and the principles of horology. 

We do not just look and see what causes a clock’s action. 
First we must be trained what to look for. And though we do not 
recite to ourselves the lessons that constituted this training each 
time we look to see what is the cause of some event, the content 
of those lessons is an indispensable element in our hunt. The 
causal chain account obscures this point by ignoring it. It treats 
the world as if it were the simplest Meccano construction. It 
treats us as if we were little more than cameras. 

‘“T see’ said the blind man—but he did not see at all.’ A 
blind man may not see how, indeed cannot see how, this particular 
timepiece is designed, and what differentiates it from other 
timepieces. Still, he may see that, if it is a clock at all, it will 
employ certain dynamical principles in a fairly regular way. 
He is, for example, in a position to explain the action of a clock 
to a young child. 

The child, however, no matter how keen his vision, will only be 
able to describe the perturbations of the clock to the blind man. 
The child cannot see what causes this clock to behave as it does. 
The blind man, if he knows his horology, can say what causes this 
clock (and any other similarly constructed clock) to do what it 
does. The blind man has (what the child lacks), a knowledge of 
horological theory. And though the blind man lacks what the 
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child has—normal vision—the former can say what causes the 
characteristic action of a clock, while the child cannot do this. 
On a strict causal chain account, however, this situation should — 
be reversed. 

No case of saying truly that X is the cause of Y is a case 
of just having seen how X and Y are related temporally and 
spatially. It is also a case of seeing that since X is the kind of 
thing that it is, Y is just what might have been expected to 
happen. This is an old truth. Yet it is the one that the links- 
in-a-causal-chain way of looking at natural events is least likely 
to embrace. 

Notice that ‘ theory-loaded ’ nouns and verbs—without which 
causal accounts could not be given at all—are very unlike 
nouns and verbs of a completely phenomenal variety, e.g. ‘red 
patch ’, ‘smooth ’, ‘sour ’, ‘ tinkle ’, ‘ buzz-buzz ’, ‘ from left to 
right ’, ‘disappearing’... etc. Ina completely phenomenal- 
istic language causal connexions could not even be expressed. 
All the words would be on exactly the same logical level. No 
one of them would have sufficient explanatory power to serve in 
a causal account of neighbour-events. 

This, however, is just where the causal chain figure should work 
best. Here all events are just like the links of a chain. They 
are on the same logical level (as are the words that express them). 
And they are intimately related spatially and temporally. So 
apparently the causal chain analogy is appropriate only where 
genuine causal connexions cannot be expressed, which is exactly 
the thesis of this paper. The analogy is appropriate only to the 
most immediate experience, where notions of causality are out of . 
place. Where notions of causality are in place, as in parts of 
science and in daily life, the analogy is itself inappropriate. 

Of course this is not to suggest that certain words are absolutely 
theory-loaded, whilst others are absolutely phenomenon-words. 
Which are which is a strictly contextual question. At times 
John’s scar will hit us as a datum, something requiring explana- 
tion. At other times it will impress us differently—perhaps as a 
partial explanation of John’s retirement from the watch-repair 
trade. We considered a case where ‘ wound ’ helped to explain 
John’s scar. But ‘wound’ might also express a datum, some- 
thing seen yet requiring explanation and elaboration, e.g. as 
when in a medical classroom the walls are covered with charts 


‘and pictures of the several varieties of wound, all awaiting the 


learned commentary of the Regius Professor of Physic. 
In the same way the phenomenalists’ darlings ‘Red now’, 
‘smooth ’, ‘ disappearing ’, are far from being absoluéely unladen 
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with theory.! It would be exciting to consider contexts in which 
language like this would function within highly sophisticated 
explanations, rather than as the merely verbal record of some 
sense experience. ‘Red now’ in an astrophysical context, one 
involving the Déppler effect say, might explain an enormous 
range of celestial phenomena. ‘Smooth’ in a statistical curve- 
plotting context and ‘disappearing’ in a cathode-ray tube 
context involving Crooke’s dark space, likewise contain volumes. 

We can infer to an effect from some cause, or vice versa, only 
when the cause-word is loaded with theoretical considerations 
that will guarantee the inference. But which words will serve as 
cause-words or as effect-words is for the context to determine. 
No words are permanently installed in either the upper or the 
lower storeys of the edifice of our knowledge. 

Genuine causal connexions can be expressed (explicitly or 
implicitly) only in language that is many-levelled in its generality 
and its explanatory power. This is why the language of causality 
is diagnostic and prognostic, and why the simple tick-tock, 
click-click, links-in-a-chain view of cause and effect is so artificial 
and inapplicable. 


VI 


This is connected with the reason why, within a context, the 
cause-words are not parallel to the effect-words ; why causes 
explain effects, but effects do not explain causes. For cause- 
words are charged with theoretical and general implications. 
Effect-words, however, being those implications, are relatively 
much less charged with theory. Hence they are far less able to 
explain causes. 

Thus the horologist explains the motion of the hands of the 
clock by reference to the coiled mainspring. (Note how ‘ theory- 
loaded ’ is the expression ‘ coiled mainspring ’, how extensive are 
the dynamical and horological implications of just those two 
words.) He would say that the coiled mainspring, gear train and 
escapement causes the motion of the hands. His explanation 
would not proceed in the opposite direction. He would not try 
to explain the action of the escapement, gear train and main- 
spring by offering an account of the action of the hands. 

When the young child says ‘lightning and thunder’, he 
probably means just ‘ flash and rumble’. A lot may follow from 
that for him, of course. But not nearly so much as follows when 


am indebted to Mr.' Charles Martin (of the University of Adelaide, 
Australia), for making this clear to me. 
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the meteorologist says ‘lightning and thunder’, by which he 
probably means ‘ electrical discharge and aerial disturbance ’. 

If you ask the young shepherd ‘ what caused that thundering 
noise’ you may only get the response ‘rain is on the way’. 
The meteorologist is much more wordy. He might say ‘The 
thundering noise originates from the vicinity of that large 
cumulus cloud on the horizon. In principle the cloud is just an 
electrostatic generator, you see. It produces electric charges, 
positive and negative, the separation of which leads to a con- 
centration of positive charge in one region of the cloud and of 
negative charge in another. As charge separation proceeds, 
the electrical field between these charge centres (or between one 
of them and the earth) grows. Finally, electrical breakdown of 
the air occurs. This is what we see as lightning. Breakdown 
of the air leads to a partial vacuum in the atmosphere. The 
surrounding air rushes in. The result is a disturbance not unlike 
that which follows the breaking of an electric lamp bulb. We 
hear this as thunder.’ 

Clearly, meteorologists using the words ‘ lightning and thunder’ 
will have very different things in mind than shepherds using 
the same language. 

The wider a word is, from a theoretical point of view, the more 
loaded is it from a causal point of view. The more widespread 
its net of effect-words, the more fertile its explanatory possibilities 
within a context of utterance. 

This is a caricature, of course. There is more meteorologist in 
every shepherd and a lot more shepherd in every meteorologist 
than these examples intimate. However, the point is not less 
worth making because of borderline cases. We need not despair ' 
at twilight because we cannot say where day ends and night 
begins. Midnight is still very different from noon. 

Words like ‘lightning ’, ‘ mainspring ’, ‘ escapement ’, ‘ stretch ’ 
and ‘ wound ’—indeed all words when they serve as cause-words— 
resemble game-jargon in a striking respect. ‘ Revoke ’, ‘ trump ’, 
‘finesse’ . . . etc., belong to the total parlance system of bridge. 
You cannot learn one of these terms properly while remaining in 
the dark about all, or most, of the rest of them. So too with 
‘bishop ’, ‘rook’, ‘ checkmate’, ‘gambit’, . . . etc., in chess. 
These words interlock with each other and with hundreds of 
other expressions involved in playing, scoring and writing about 
chess. 

Likewise ‘ pressure ’, ‘ temperature ’, ‘ volume ’—‘ conductor ’, 
‘insulator ’, ‘ charge ’, and ‘ discharge "—‘ wavelength ’, ‘ ampli- 
tude ’, ‘ frequency ’—‘ elastic ’, ‘ stretch ’, ‘ stress ’ and ‘ strain’ 
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in physics: ‘ingestion’, ‘digestion’, ‘ assimilation ’, ‘ excre- 
tion’ and ‘respiration’ in biology: ‘wound’, ‘poison’, 
‘ threshold ’, ‘ scalpel’ and ‘syringe’ in medicine : ‘ mainspring ’, 
‘ escapement ’, ‘ pendulum ’ and ‘ balancer ’ in horology . . . etc. 
To understand any one of these terms thoroughly is, to some 
extent, to understand all the other words of the discipline in 
which it figures. 

This shows the way in which cause-words are theory-loaded 
(relatively to their effect-words). It is somewhat the way in 
which ‘trump ’, a bridge-loaded word, explains ‘ beat my Ace ’, 
which is not bridge-loaded, but merely more thixly game-loaded. 
‘You beat my Ace’ might be said in many card-games ; ‘ You 
trumped me ’ will be heard only in bridge. 

This is why science is so much more than just a chronicle of 
what lies before our noses; . . . this, then that, then those .. . 
tick-tock, click-click. The more ‘ phenomenal’ a word, the less 
‘ theoretical ’ it is (though again, any word may be employed in 
stating a problem or in solving it, depending on the context). 
The fewer are its possible implications. We are more capable 
of understanding and using such a word independently of the 
language-system in which it figures. 

Small children do quite well with ‘cold’, ‘hot’, ‘red’, 
‘smooth’, ‘box’, etc. The wider and more varied their 
experiences become, however, the greater the demands put 
upon the language they are learning to use. By the time ex- 
planation, causation and theorizing have become part of their 
daily fare, each element of their speech will have become but- 
tressed and supported in a thousand different ways with all the 
other elements. Questions about the nature of causation are, 
to a surprising degree, questions about how certain descriptive 
expressions, in definite contexts, couple together with, com- 
plement and interlock with a whole range of other expressions. 

The wonder is how the artificially simple causal-chain account 
ever got such a grip upon us in the first place. For clearly, only 
a very little inquiry is required to show up its general uselessness. 


VII 


I have stressed the importance of contextual considerations 
where causal explanations are being tendered. A good deal of 
the background information that makes an explanation stand 
out in relief, derives not so much from discursive knowledge 
gained through past training, but from what is all too obvious in 
the very texture of the situation in which we find ourselves. 
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If someone threw open the door behind you and shouted 
‘Fire !’, you would not have to rummage through your memory 
for very long before the appropriate action suggested itself. 

This is tied in with our speaking of a body of theory and 
information as guaranteeing an inference from a cause-word to an 
effect-word. Cause-words uttered in appropriate contexts un- 
leash a very great deal more than would an isolated word in an 
indefinite context. If, in the blank pages of a 1955 diary, we 
were to find the word ‘fire’ in the place reserved for the 
engagements of October 27th, no appropriate action would 
suggest itself. 

Consider another man shouting ‘ Fire! ’. But this time he is 
wearing khaki and chevrons, and he is standing over a busy 
gun crew. Were we members of that crew the appropriate 
response would be almost automatic. One thing we would not 
do is run for shelter, as we might have in the earlier example. 

In other contexts the word ‘fire’ might herald the loss of 
someone’s job, or the entrance of a Wagnerian tenor amid 
pyrotechnics ; or it might describe the way an actress reads her 
part, or designate a phase of some primitive rite. 

From the utterance of these single words in such specific 
contexts a great deal can be inferred—indeed in certain cases 
had better be inferred. The word ‘fire’ has, in each of these 
situations a quite definite propositional force. It comes as a kind 
of shorthand for complete and very complex statements the exact 
nature of which is perfectly clear from the contexts in which the 
word is uttered. 

This is more familiar to us than at first we realize. The 
physician, after moving his stethoscope systematically over a ° 
patient’s thoracic region, mutters ‘valvular lesion’ and his 
nurse understands him to have made a perfectly intelligible 
assertion. The chemist who (knowingly) labels a flask of water 
“inflammable ”’ is held to have told a lie. He is at least pressed 
for an explanation. Words like ‘lesion’ and ‘ inflammable ’ in 
these contexts—words like ‘ mainspring ’, ‘ wound ’ and ‘ thunder’ 
in others not difficult to imagine—do the service of complete and 
complex propositions. And propositions are the stuff of inferences. 

In a similar way—I did not say ‘in the same way ’—‘ cause ’- 
words show their family connexions from the contexts in which 
they are employed. Consider ‘ mainspring’ uttered in a horo- 
logical context, or ‘ crystalline’ in a physical context, ‘ dextro- 
rotatory ’ in a chemical context or ‘ oégenetic’ in a biological 
context (clearly, the list is without end). These words draw an 
explanatory force from the situations in which they are used, 
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somewhat in the way ‘fire’ draws a special and complex 
propositional force from contexts in which it might be uttered. 

Furthermore, should a man shout ‘ Fire ’ from the window of a 
blazing dynamite warehouse, and then add ‘. . . run for your 
lives ’, we may feel inclined to say (had we time) ‘ Of course!’ 
or ‘ Naturally !’. Part of the force of ‘ Fire’ here is that he who 
hesitates is lost. The added pronouncement’ . . . run for your 
life ’ has a compulsive obviousness about it. One feels that no 
normal person could hear and understand such a cry of alarm 
and fail to run for his life. 

Effect-words stand related to cause-words in something like 
the same way. That the clock-hands are moved by the main- 
spring, will strike us as obvious enough if we know what 
mainsprings are, What clock-hands are, and why such a thing was 
said at all. We may even feel that, in a sound clock, the hands, 
being what they are, must necessarily be moved by the main- 
spring, it being what it is. This, I venture, is the whole story 
about necessary connexion. Effect-words and cause-words, so 
far from naming links in a simple chain of events, gesture 
towards spider’s webs of criss-crossed theoretical notions, bits of 
odd information, hearsay and the genuine result of experiment. 
In a specific context, and by way of a special theory, certain 
effect-words seem inevitably to follow the utterance of certain 
cause-words ‘mainspring uncoils—hands move’, ‘lightning 
flashes—thunder rumbles ’, ‘ rain falls—wet pavement ’, ‘ summer 


—heat ’, ‘ fire—destruction ’. 


"Causes are connected to effects. But this is because our 
theories connect them, and not because the world is held together 
by a kind of cosmic glue. The world may be so held together, 
but that is irrelevant for understanding the nature of causal 
explanation. The very notions of the cause X and the effect Y 


are intelligible only against a comprehensive theory of some sort, 


—one which puts an at least provisional guarantee on inferences 
from X to Y. It is this logical guarantee that distinguishes a 
truly causal sequence from a aenialliien. 

There is no causal connexion between my pressing the doorbell- 
button and the simultaneous ringing of the church-bell—though 
this happening may make delightful conversation. There is no 
causal connexion between baby’s first taste of banana and the 
occurrence of a total eclipse of the sun—though this coincidence 
may put baby off bananas for the rest of his life. 

For much the same reasons there is no causal connexion 
between my winding of the alarm-clock and then going to sleep— 
though no two events. could be related with a more monotonous 
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regularity. One might even predict my going to sleep from 
seeing me wind the clock, or retrodict my having wound the 
clock from finding me asleep. But this is shaky prediction and 
retrodiction. No theoretical issue is raised by such a prediction 
or retrodiction failing to come off. 

These event-pairs are bound by no reputable theory. Would 
we feel surprise or disappointment should one occur without the 
other? That.events are often related as cause and effect, need 
not mean that the universe is bound by ineffable chains without 
which events would fall apart like the pieces of a jumbled jig-saw 
puzzle. It does mean that experience and reflexion have given 
us good reason to expect a Y every time we are confronted with 
an X. That is, for X to be thought of as the cause of Y we must 
have good reasons for treating ‘X’ not as if it were just a 
phenomenon-word, as are ‘flash’, ‘rumble ’, ‘sour’, or ‘red’ in 
certain familiar, contexts. We want it rather to be a law- 
impregnated (or theory-loaded) term, as are ‘ wound ’, “ stretch ’, 
‘mainspring ’, ‘ discharge ’ or ‘ elastic impact ’ in the contexts we 
have considered.* 

All this is obscured by the links-in-a-chain, ancestry-progeny 
view of cause and effect. 


VIII 


How could this inadequate and artificial view of the nature of 
cause ever get such a grip on us? How and why has it been so 
influential over our ordinary ways of thinking and speaking 
about the world and about science? How did the music get 
started ? 

It is not enough just to say that physics (or more specifically, 
mechanics) was the first experimental science really to find its 
feet. True, for three hundred years our heads have been filled 
with notions of inertia, impact, resultant velocities, pushes and 
pulls. Doubtless this has had some effect on our inclination to 
treat all causes as pushes from behind, or earlier links. 

But the fact of the matter is that the terms of classical 
mechanics are about as theory-loaded as can be found. In 


1This supports Dr. Toulmin’s view that causal laws are not simply 
compounded out of observations of recurring event-pairs. No conceptual 
difficulties would arise over my winding the clock and failing to sleep, as 
they certainly would arise were the books on your shelves actually to float 
towards the light. That A is regularly followed by B will surely lead 
scientists to seek after the nature of A and B—such that an account of the 
sort of thing A is will explain why B follows. But this latter investigation 
consists in much more than simply staring whilst As and Bs click off in 
double-file. Laws are not established by counting, but by understanding. 
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appropriate physical contexts words like ‘ force ’, ‘ equilibrium ’, 
‘component ’, ‘translatory’, ‘momentum’, ‘ position’, ‘ dis- 
placement ’, ‘ velocity ’, ‘ acceleration ’, etc., contain volumes. 

So the interesting thing about the connexion between early 
physics and the chain analogy is not that the former was chain- 
like in its tick-tock simplicity. This was not the case at all. 
What is striking is that the many-levelled character of explana- 
tions within dynamics should so long have been overlooked in 
favour of a view which shows itself to be inapplicable the 
moment it is pressed. 

What was it about the causal chain figure that so attracted 
early scientists and perhaps still controls the thinking of some 
philosophers ? 

Several things make the figure attractive. The first is certainly 
connected with the rise and influence of the physical sciences. Not 
the subject matter of early physics, however—pushes and pulls— 
but the method,—the mathematical-deductive method. Specific- 
ally, it is chains of reasoning, deductive chains, to which I refer. 

For many seventeenth and eighteenth century scientists God 
was a mastér-mathematician.' Asscientificexploration continued, 
men became ever more convinced that the structure of the world 
was essentially numerical ; the study of nature came to be con- 
ceived of as a mathematical undertaking.? Euclid and the Arabic 
arithmeticians were read as prolegomena to the Book of Genesis. 

With this as a guide it is no wonder that the eighteenth century 
universe was construed as an intricate, but supremely rational, 
geometrical-arithmetical puzzle. To have seen how a series of 
mathematical configurations were related and interlocked, was to 
have learned a little more about how things and events in nature 
were related and interlocked. Just as the premises and 
conclusions of an elegant deduction were chained by a simple 
series of formal steps, so the causes and effects in a noteworthy 
natural phenomenon—e.g. the communication of momentum by 


1 Compare Kepler: ‘. . . God ever geometrizes ; he created the world 
in accordance with numerical harmonies . . .” (Opera, I, 31), and Galileo : 
‘ The book [of the universe] is written in the mathematical language, . . .’ 
(Opere, Firenze, IV, p. 171), and Descartes: ‘. . . the mathematical laws 


‘of nature are established by God, . . .’ (Letter to Mersenne, in Oeuvres, VI, 


108). 

* See e.g. Descartes : ‘ Toute ma physique n’est que géométrie.’ (Letter 
to Mersenne (1638), op. cit.) 

and Newton: ‘. . . the science of colours [is] a speculation as truly 
mathematical as any other part of optics.’ (Opticks, p. 218). 

and compare Heisenberg writing in the 1930s: ‘. . . modern science 
has retained confidence in a simple mathematical basis for all regular 
interrelations of nature... .’ (Die Antike, vol. XIII.) 
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impact between elastic bodies—were chained by a simple series 
of events, links in the causal chain. 

Hence the rigour and inevitability that marks a tight formal 
proof came to be seen everywhere in nature. Causes were a 
kind of three dimensional premise, effects were three dimensional 
theorems. They were linked by intermediate events with a 
necessity hardly different from that which compels us to conclude 
that 25 + 1=+6 or —4. Causal chains were just three- 
dimensional deductive chains. 

Of course, the chain analogy does as little justice to mathe- 
matics as it does to natural science. Insofar as it was used to 
characterize both, it did an injustice to both. But doubtless 
the notion of links in a chain does call attention to some- 
thing important about the steps of a formal proof. It is far 
less useful for pointing out any central aspect of scientific inquiry 
or of the natural world. And though few causal chain thinkers 
would embrace the dictum of Laplace, it is likely that their error, 
as well as his, derives in part from the same confounding of 
deduction and causation. 

Note too that the word ‘ because’ may be used to introduce 
both the causal antecedents of some X as well as the formal 
reasons (in some cases the mathematical premises) that justify 
the assertion of X. This may help to disguise the symptoms of 
the confusion. 

‘A chain is only as strong as its weakest link.’ This proverb 
hints at another attractive feature of the causal chain figure. 
The adage is certainly true of ordinary chains. It is true of 
deductions that they are only as strong as the weakest, most 
questionable steps of which they are constituted. And it is’ 
true of scientific experiments that they are only as strong as the 
least foolproof phases of their design and execution. 

This does not mean that the differences between chains, formal 
deductions and accounts of natural events are negligible. We 
have been at pains to stress the opposite. But it does suggest a 
way in which the chain figure might appeal to people who think 
of science as being rather like the investigation of clockwork. 

To strengthen a chain we must hunt out and toughen its 
weaker links. When our wrist watch misbehaves, we fancy 
that removal of the back cover will disclose just those one or two 
flaws in the mechanism that have brought about the stoppage ; 
a broken hair-spring perhaps, or a dislodged jewel. Likewise, if 
a mathematical problem is being recalcitrant, we turn our 
attention to the crucial steps where breakdown is most likely 
to have occurred. We all know the feeling of ‘ Eureka!’ that 
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comes from seeing how one alteration can snap a whole deduction 
into focus. 

So too with scientific experiment. A physicist or biologist may 
examine and check an elaborate apparatus in every standard 
way ; yet his readings will show something to be amiss. From 
long experience he knows just where in the proceedings a mis- 
calculation or a bit of clumsy construction will show itself. He 
will not concentrate on the tubing, or the stoppers, or the power, 
or the insulation. All these have proven reliable before. But 
that new breaker with all its Victorian delicacies—let’s take a 
closer look at that ! 

Scientists learn to spot the experimental steps that are likely 
to give trouble. They ‘strengthen their weakest links’. Any 
analogy that calls attention to this corrective feature of 


experiment is serving well. The causal chain figure scores a 


mark here. 

But why ? What some philosophers have failed to realize is 
that experiments are designed to be as chain-like as possible. 
It takes a thorough training and long experience really to get 
the ‘feel’ of doing this. To bring together a cluster of 
theoretical considerations within a single tersely-expressed 
hypothesis ; to torture this hypothesis a little at a time, in a 
many-phased experiment, in each part of which everything is 
kept constant except one factor ; to insure that when this factor 
varies to a certain degree it initiates another phase of the 
experiment, where again, everything is held constant save one 
or two factors; to arrange that these in turn go on to play 
further réles in other phases of the demonstration ;—not just any- 
one, indeed not every scientist, can succeed in juggling all 
these into a smoothly efficient laboratory test. 

To characterise this sort of enterprise in Heath Robinson 
fashion, ‘—this happens, then that, which makes those do what 


they do, resulting in . . —’, this is too quaint. The delicate 


balance, the timing, the ingenuity and planning involved in a 


really top-flight experiment (¢.g. Millikan’s measurement of the 


elementary quantity of electric charge) can be represented in 
links-of-a-chain fashion only by a most superficial observer. 
The chain analogy will do only for people who have been taken in 
by the dramatic effects of the ‘ surface ’ of an experiment. These 


-are often contrived to appear in tick-tock fashion, it is true. 
But to dwell exclusively on these is about as near to the heart of 


the laboratory situation as is the design of a clock case an in- 
dication of the intricacy of the timepiece’s movement. 
Yet even before this superficial link-like account of an 
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experiment is possible, the ordinary course of nature must have 
been tampered with considerably. Conditions in nature are 
seldom held constant while one or two factors vary. Even if 
they were, however, the chain-analogy would still be artificial. 
It would not indicate how scientific explanation of events comes 
about, or in what it is constituted. So that even if the subject 
matter of the scientist were like that of the coroner—a string of 
isolated accidents standing out against a stable background—the 
chain account could not intimate what is most important about 
causal talk, namely, its explanatory capacity. Inquest-findings 
cannot be generalized into laws. 

A further lure towards causal chain thinking probably derived 
from the designed machine, the mechanism constructed to create 
its own laboratory-conditions. Such machines work with 
considerable indifference to alterations in environment. Clocks, 
anemometers, windmills, water-wheels, etc. are made not to stop 
for thunderstorms, swarms. of bees, the barking of dogs or the 
crowing of roosters. And once under way they go on hour after 
hour proprio motu. From this the temptation grew to construe 
causal explanation as mechanical explanation ; that is, explana- 
tion of the perseverance of manufactured machines. The move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, the tides, and other products of 
divine manufacture were soon interpreted in a similar way. 
This outlook was most compatible with the eighteenth century 
mathematicizing mentioned earlier. 

Another boost for the causal chain analogy is this : we tend to 
be very selective about the sorts of things of which we ask 
‘What is its cause?’ This question is usually asked only when 


we are confronted with a breach of routine, some event that. 


stands out and hence leads us to ask after its nature and genesis. 
Thus I hear that John is indisposed and ask ‘Why?’ Being 
told of his cut arm I ask what caused that. But on any ordinary 
Tuesday morning I would not ask after the cause of John’s 
moderate good health. Not unless I expected him to be other- 
wise, or unless most of the rest of us were otherwise. 

The question ‘What caused the clock to stop running ?’, 
is usually a request for news about the one thing that was 
responsible for the stoppage—the ‘link’ immediately preceding 
the cessation of movement. A roller-jewel loosens and jams the 
balancer, or the rachet snaps, releasing the driving spring . . . 
etc. But we seldom ask ‘ what makes the clock keep running ? ’ 
Or, if we do, we are aware that this is an entirely different type 
of question, one for which a tick-tock linkage account would not 
be as appropriate as in the former case. A complete account of 
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what makes the clock run will involve a lot of general horological 
theory and elementary (and perhaps advanced) physics. 

If a man has not been late to work in 20 years it would be odd 
to ask of him, on any ordinary Tuesday morning, why he was on 
time. It would be to the point to ask why he was late, if he was. 
In the latter case we would expect there to be a reason, or a set 
of reasons, which would ‘link up’ with his lateness in almost 
premise-ergo-lateness fashion. There would be no such expecta- 
tion in the former case. 

A farmer may ask what is causing his crop failure. But he 
will not, in the same tone of voice, ask what is causing its success. 
For he realizes that the success of crops depends upon a delicate 
atmospheric conspiracy of fine weather (but not too fine), 
warmth in moderation, rain but not flood . . . etc. Whereas, 
should his crop show signs of failing, he will hope that an expert 
will be able to say just what is the cause. ‘ Do this, and that, 
repeat each week, and the crop will be saved ’ says the expert. 

So there are (at least) these two varieties of cause, (1) that 
without which some given effect (usually a breach of routine) 
will not occur, and (2) that delicate cluster of circumstances all 
of which conspire to bring about some effect (usually quite 
routine). The causal chain analogy is obviously inapplicable to 
(2). It is a parody of (1). It is a parody because of the argu- 
ments set out earlier regarding the theory-loaded nature of 
causal talk. Undeniably however, the question ‘ what caused 
such and such a breach of routine’ invites the causal chain 
analogy. So much the worse for the question. 

The final encouragement for the view that events are linked 
in causal chains is connected with the last two points. It is this : 
experiments are usually discrete, single undertakings. If I wish 
to learn something about Carbon 14, I cannot put all of Carbon 14 
(whatever that means) on a laboratory bench and begin extorting 
answers to my questions. I must test only a given portion of 
the substance—this capsule of Carbon 14. 

Semi-permeable membranes-in-general cannot be experimented 
upon: only this, or that, or those membranes. Fish (all fish), 
cannot be dumped into a massive aquarium ‘ for the purposes of 
this experiment ’. 

And yet the conclusions of well-designed experiments are 
general in character. They are expressed not as being about 
this sample of Carbon 14, that semi-permeable membrance, or 
those few fish. 

On the other hand, the language appropriate to the conduct of 
any experiment is particular and local : this radiation heats that 
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thermocouple which stimulates a flow of current into those 
thermionic valves, which . . . etc. Again, the causal chain 
figure fits this situation at least superficially, if not accurately. 

But the results of this experiment, and others like it, are 
reported in general form. Nonetheless, the report itself, though 
general in character, will still bear traces of the specific experi- 
ment : e.g. ‘ When the Carbon 14 is activated by the current from 
the thermionic valves . . . etc.’ 

Put it another way: I may discover something about this 
particular whale, say Moby Dick. Enquiring further, I discover 
the same thing to be true of that other whale, and those other 
whales, indeed all the whales I examine. But my general 
conclusion will be expressed in language grammatically similar 
to the language appropriate for any particular observation. 
After watching Moby Dick I say, ‘The whale does X in the 
circumstances Y and Z’. And after all my observations I may 
say, in general, ‘ The whale does X in the circumstances Y and Z’. 

Hence it can sound as if the language appropriate to particular 
aspects of specific experiments is unchanged in the general case, 
where generalizations, laws and theories are concerned. Hence 
the temptation to impress the causal chain figure on to the 
language of science in general. For if the dramatic parts of a 
given experiment can be made to sound like an inquest, what is 
to prevent jamming the word ‘all’ into the appropriate places, 
and treating every law and theory about the behaviour of Carbon 
14 as a kind of infra-red photograph of one of the wispy chains 
that hold the Universe together? What is to prevent this ? 
Nothing—save an occasional look at what scientists actually do. 

So the causal chain picture is not wholly devoid of attractions. 
Still it is insupportable. Such attractions have only confused 
us. With all these apparent virtues it is more difficult to see the 
flaws in the chain-analogy. Thus some scientists and philo- 
sophers hold onto the analogy, but then (sadly) find nothing to 
which it applies. Either that or they make the world and science 
fit the picture by trimming off the bits that do not fit. \ 

We can treat events as links in a simple causal chain if we) 
please. But then we must never forget that the ‘links’ are in“ 
reality spider’s webs. The artificial tidiness of the causal chain 
philosopher’s world may then be seen for what it is. 

Natura in reticulum sua genera connexit, non in catenam : homines non 
possunt nisi catenam sequi, cum non plura simul sermone exponere. 
Haller, A. von (1768) 
Historia stirpium indigenarum 
Helvetiae, vol. I, p. 130. 
University of Cambridge 
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II.—_THE LOGICAL FORM OF LAW 
STATEMENTS 


By A. C. Lioyp 


Ir is widely agreed that statements of natural laws, such as “ All 
ravens are black ” and similar ones, like 

(1) Bridges less than ten years old do not blow down, 
are not to be represented in the form 

(x)x is a bridge, etc. 3... 


The counterfactuals derivable from them are held to rule this 
out. On the other hand, the alternative of representing (1) as 
a necessary statement is found objectionable by many people ; 
sometimes they complain that it introduces abstract, intensional 
entities, sometimes that it fails to distinguish the form of state- 
ments like (I) from that of analytic statements, like mathematical 
ones. Some of these logicians, therefore, set themselves the 
problem of finding some third kind of formulation for law 
statements. I want to suggest that this problem can only be 
solved by making up an ad hoc rule ; secondly, and more important, 
that it is a mistaken task from the start; that underlying it 
there is a muddle between a question of logical form and aquestion 
of truth, through a false attempt to identify a question about the 
metaphysical status of natural laws with a question about the 
logical form of statements claiming to express them; the reason 
for the muddle is that logicians tend to think of already formalised 
i sentences, in which the two questions often do coincide. The 
second suggestion should apply equally to those who defend the 
material implication form, and whose arguments I do not want to 
quarrel with. 

Someone who does not boggle at propositions, might write (1) as 

(2) It is a necessary proposition that (x) is a bridge, etc. 3 . . 
This seems to mean the same as the formulation preferred by 
Platonists, 

(3) There is a property of being more than ten years old, such 

that (x)x is a bridge, etc. 9... 

Someone who boggles at propositions and properties might avoid | 
them at least in appearance by a formulation using a term for 
necessity or for possibility which operates, like the adverbs, 
directly on expressions : ' 
312 
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(4) (x) ~ possibly (x is a bridge, etc. 3 . . .). 
This seems also to mean the same as (2) and (3). 

The objection now is that (4) still makes it a necessary state- 
ment that if this is a five years old bridge it will not blow down ; 
whereas people stating (1) know quite well that bridges do not 
obey laws in the same way as Euclidean triangles do, or that their 
failure to blow down is not of the same kind as the failure of a 
man to be married and at the same time a bachelor. The dif- 
ference seems to be that nothing in the world could make a 
married bachelor, but something, however improbable, could 
make the five years old bridge blow down ; if it did blow down, 
the law of (1) would usually be preserved by saying that some- 
thing had occurred to prevent it applying. 

It might be supposed that we could avoid this objection by 
revising (4) (or one of the other analyses). We could try adding a 
qualification to represent the tacit “if there is nothing to prevent 
the law applying” ; and we might hope that this qualification 
would remove the objectionable degree of necessity which 
otherwise attaches to the specific assertions derivable from (1) ; 
if it were an extra antecedent of the form “ (x)fx”, these might 
through Theophrastus’s Rule be of the form “fa” instead of 
“ ~ possibly (~ fa)”. I think the hope would be vain. The 
logical form of the qualification would on the contrary have to 
repeat that of the law statement itself, so that it could not 
weaken the modality of (4)’s implications. The same problem 
would merely have repeated itself once we formulated the 
qualification. The reason it has to have the form of a law 
statement is that it has to be, in a slightly Irish way, a potential 
explanation. One of the events which would be agreed to make ~ 
(1) inapplicable might be that a ship had damaged the piers. 
The qualification that we were looking for would have to rule 
out this, along with an indeterminate collection of other events. 
But it would also have to enable us in the right circumstances to 
explain a contradiction to (1), by saying, “Oh, but a ship had 
damaged the piers”. That is why the natural qualification of 
a law statement ix. ordinary discourse, if we reflect on it, is not 
“Usually, so and so”, but “Normally, so and so”. We 
distinguish between a merely factual universal statement and a 
law statement. We may be willing to qualify the actual univers- 
ality of the former: but we should save the law statement rather 
by retaining its universality and making it inapplicable. In the 
conventional schemata of logic these might be equivalent 
procedures: but I think that a real difference between them 
would be felt in ordinary discourse. 
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When we explain we tacitly or openly appeal to a general law. 
The phrase, “Oh, but a ship had damaged the piers”, is an 
explanation because it tacitly appeals to a general law about the 
effects of damaged piers on bridges; it is a specification of a 
possible law statement on the matter. Secondly, it is an explana- 
tion which is valid in the case we are imagining, because the general 
law was one covered by the qualification to (1). It is important 
to press this, since we might express the qualification by saying, 
“Tf nothing happens to prevent the law in (1) from working ” ; 
and the word ‘happens’ might make us suppose that it is a case 
of material implication only. But the lawlike character of the 
qualification would have been hidden in the rest of the phrase. 
The material implication form would be equivalent to 
If nothing happens to make (1) false. 
But this is not equivalent to 
If nothing happens to prevent the law in (1) from working. 
If it were, the qualification would make the whole assertion about 
bridges a simple tautology, in which case our cure would be worse 
than the disease. The difference is that a thing which prevents a 
law from working is regarded as an instance of another law. 
The point can be seen again from the use of the counterfactuals. 
There was a counterfactual which was derivable from (1) un- 
qualified, and which was held to show that (1) could not be 
expressed only as material implication. Similarly there is a 
counterfactual, 
If a ship had not damaged the piers, this five years old bridge 
would not have blown down, 
which would not be derivable if the qualification covering the 
case of damage to the piers were only material implication. But 
this counterfactual would be held a valid retort to someone who 
claimed that (1) had been contradicted ; and formalisation of a 
phrase puts what one calls derivable statements in place of what 
one calls valid retorts. | 
So the dilemma remains. Law statements are either too weak | 
to account for the counterfactuals, or they are too strong to dis- | 
tingush them from non-contingent statements. The only escape 
seems to be to make up a rule for the purpose of saving their 
contingency and saving the counterfactuals simultaneously. . 
This is what logicians do if they formalise law statements by 
inventing symbols which are defined precisely so as to achieve 1 
this double purpose. The solution is of limited interest because 
it is ad hoc. The axioms defining so-called causal implication f | 
will relate it to material implication and to logical necessity. | 
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(It is best to say “so called causal implication ”, for there is no 
mention of causation at all in generalisations like (1), and it is 
not necessarily assumed in more general statements which 
may lie behind the generalisations.) But the axioms are not 
said to apply to anything besides contingent law statements ; 
and while their authors can say it is not their fault if such 
statements are of a unique kind, merely to formalise them accord- 
ing to the usage of ordinary speech, even if correctly done, is 
to do no more than provide a means for proving that this usage 
is consistent according to the standards of formal logic. 

It is no accident that law statements put up such tough 
resistance to being treated as material implications. The whole 
programme of looking for something intermediate between 
material implication and logically necessary implication, I want 
to suggest, is a mistake. It is a mistake to treat the logic of law 
statements as different from that of analytic statements. The 


logic of statements lies solely in the things that are supposed to be \ 


able to be done with them. Their logical character is just like — 
the conventional or instrumental character of a thing that is used © 


as a substitute for something else, or as a tool. From this point | 


of view a collar stud that is used to replace a lost pawn is a chess 
piece, just as a penknife can be a screwdriver. Law statements 
are used in ordinary talk exactly as if they were necessary state- 
ments of a non-contingent kind. Ifthey have a tacit qualification 
of the sort we were considering, it refers to more laws, has the 
same modality, and makes no difference to the point at issue. 
It cannot be directly shown, without begging the question, that 
the necessity of law statements is the same as that of analytic 


statements : what can be done is to point out the absence of . 


any good reason why it should be different, and at the same 
time to suggest an explanation how people have thought it was 
different. 

A criterion for the analyticity of a sentence, and also for the 
necessity of an analytic sentence, is that it cannot be contradicted 
except by an impossible sentence. It is obviously possible, 
whether or not it is true, to state that some bridge which was 
only five years old blew down. Does not this contradict (1) ? 
We must ignore the natural reply that we are forgetting what we 
called the qualification of (1); for unless this made the whole 
law statement a tautology, it will always be theoretically possible 
for our contradiction to be qualified by some such addition as 
“and there was nothing to prevent your alleged law from 
having worked”. Certainly (1) is contradicted. But if the 
logical form of a statement is to be discovered from what is 
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supposed to be able to be done with it, (1) has the form of some- 
thing incapable of being contradicted. Itis the kind of statement 
which is used either to begin or to clinch some demonstration, say 
that a particular bridge is safe in a gale. To do either of these 
things we make an assertion that is not supposed to be capable of 
contradiction—not one which is merely supposed not to be contra- 
dicted, for this would give us a hypothetical argument, but not 
a demonstration. If (1) is in fact contradicted, this does not 
show that we are wrong to attribute that form to it, but that the 
man who asserted it was wrong—t.e. was wrong to assert it. 
I think this point gets overlooked because logicians are used to 
dealing with sentences, in the sense of expressions which are 
already ‘placed’ from the point of view of their logical form. 
There they are accustomed and entitled to find logical form in 
what happens, in the abstract, to sentences. When we are 
dealing with statements, which have not yet been ‘placed’ 
as sentences, we have to look at what is intended to happen to 
them. 

The correct formulation of law statements is therefore (2), (3) 
or (4). The objection to this formulation, apart from anti- 
intensionalism, seems to me to involve a muddle.- It seems to 
be thought that statements beginning, “It is necessary that”, 
and the like, are necessary statements. The fact is that they 
may or may not be: but they are meant to be by the persons 
_ who make them, and for that reason are backed up by counter- 
factuals. Everyone else may know that (1) -is not a necessary 
statement, but this amounts to everyone else knowing the 
falsity of (1). Indeed the person who asserts (1) may know that 
it is false as it stands ; he may assert it, not in error, but as an 
exaggeration. It is then logically like a lie; and when we 
formulate a lie, we do not, because the speaker knew it to be false, 
write it as “~p”. There is an exaggeration when a law 
statement, such as “ Metals expand when heated ”’, is asserted 
by a careful physicist. Apart from qualifying it in the way we 
have discussed, he is ready to replace it by one with a different 
modality, such as probability. But he is not then just re- 
phrasing the same statement, although it will have seemed more 
like that to him than to the layman, because he is more used to 
having to restrict the range of his laws. 

Half the trouble, to my mind, in analysing law statements 
has been that only true ones have been taken as examples. 
(‘ Lawlike statements’, if false law statements are objected to 
terminologically.) The ordinary analyticity of their form might 
have been unquestioned, had the examples included ones known 
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to be false, like “Animals must have oxygen”, and ones not 
known to be true or false, like ‘“‘ Animals must have carbon ”’. 
The existence of such statements brings out the need to distin- 
guish a law from a statement claiming to express one. What 
exactly the distinction is, vannot be said without begging the 
question about the nature of laws. In a way laws are jus 
classes of true law statements: but in an important way the 
are not. Suppose one believes that they are the will of God, bu 
that God could have willed otherwise, then one has to accept a 
sense in which they are contingent. Suppose one believes that, 
whether or not they are God’s will, they could not be otherwise, 
then one accepts a sense in which they are not contingent. 
Both beliefs have been held. But the logical form of law state- 
ments, which means, as I have argued it, a certain intention or 
assumption on the part of their assertors, is neutral between 
these beliefs. This is because the intention or assumption in 
question is not about the facts, but about the logical treatment 
of the statements. Similarly, for some purposes I may formulate 
statements like “ Apples are round ” with variables whose values 
are properties or classes, for other purposes with variables whose 
values are only individuals. Neither formulation is evidence 
about the furniture of the universe, only about the furniture of a 
universe of discourse. To make it evidence about the former wd 
need independent knowledge that one form of discourse more 
correctly mirrors the facts than another. We could accept 
Ockham’s Razor : but though logic might tell us not to multiply 
signs, it is not logic which can tell us not to multiply entities. 
The problem of law statements is often in fact spoken of as 


though it were a question of necessity or contingency. This is . 


what misleads. It makes the question one about the content of 
the laws instead of the form of the law statements. The alterna- 
tive here to ‘ necessary ’ should be rather ‘ categorical’. Again 
one has perhaps been misled by thinking of placed sentences ; 
for one way of having them placed is precisely for only the 
non-contingent ones to have a necessary form; but then their 
truth, even if due only to semantic rules, must have been known 
before. The question whether natural laws are contingent or 
necessary, or what kind of necessity they have, is a question 
whether there is necessity in nature, or what kind of necessity 
there is in nature. But this seems to be a metaphysical question, 
in which the term ‘necessity’, being attributed or denied to 
something like a relation between properties, is not the same as 
the ‘ necessity ’ which is attributed to a statement. Perhaps one 
may reject the first kind of necessity : but the rejection will not 
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be the outcome of arguments about the derivation of counter- 
factuals from law statements, but prior to these arguments, 
There is a phrase which betrays the twilight realm in which 
people are liable to operate: they ask neither about the meta- 

hysical status of the laws nor about the logical form of the 
ftatemens, but about ‘the logical status’ of the laws. They 
are perhaps trying to make the first problem more obviously 
meaningful by reducing it to the second: but these could be 
identical problems only if the law statements had already been 
placed or formalised by people who knew the answer to the first 
problem. 

Because people sometimes forget that “ It is necessary that p” 
may not be a necessary, 7.e. necessarily true, sentence, they tend to 
feel, I think, that calling the necessity of law statements the same 
as that of analytic statements is equivalent to calling law 
statements analytic. But analyticity is only one immediate 
ground of necessity. There are other possible grounds : for 
example, a sentence may be the consequent of a hypothetical, 
when the whole hypothetical is analytic, or it may be deducible 
from a necessary sentence. In the present case we are concerned 
with statements that are only supposed to be necessary ; and it 
must be insisted that there is no need to say what ground there 
is supposed to be for the necessity of law statements. There is 
no need to think it is the same on all occasions. Above all we 
must not expect to find or fail to find the necessity, that is the 
necessity of the form, of an actual statement, which is not a 
‘placed’ sentence, by examining the subject- and predicate- 
concepts or the semantic rules of the language. 


St. Andrews University 


III.—_PRACTICAL REASON(S) AND THE 
DEADLOCK IN ETHICS 


By Everett W. Hau 


THOUGH the present article begins with a few historical allusions, 
it is really concerned with the contemporary scene and remarks 
in it about philosophers whether dead or alive all have an 
ulterior purpose. If, then, history is shaped a bit in its use in 
this context, the reader ought not object for always, in any new 
employment, ideas of earlier thinkers re-emerge with a difference 
though of course there is always also a similarity. I want the 
reader to be impressed by the similarities but I suggest that he 
be careful not to neglect the differences. 

Arthur Prior, in Logic and the Basis of Ethics, a little book that 
has not been sufficiently admired, has put some stress on the 
unoriginality of G. E. Moore in the intuitionist school. My 
present purpose is to make a similar emphasis as regards the 
revival of practical reason(s) by a number of contemporary 
ethicists of a different persuasion. My point, however, is not 
merely deflationary ; this is just the approach, the inducement 
of a favourable attitude in which to apprehend the main con- 
tention, which is that the reanimation of practical, as against 


speculative, reason(s) does not undo the present deadlock in 


ethics ; it furnishes no via media between naturalism and non- 
naturalism. 

The setting of the contemporary reintroduction of practical 
reason(s) is an earlier revival of a Humian emotivist theory. 
For Hume, moral statements are not to be taken as cognitive. 
They are expressive of emotions, specifically, emotions of ap- 
proval and disapproval ; to say of a person that he is virtuous 
is just to express a certain feeling of satisfaction upon thinking 
of him. These “ passions ” are themselves non-cognitive ; they 
are simply occurrences having no more reference to any object 
than being thirsty, sick or more than five feet high. In modern 
jargon they are responses, to be treated as sheer facts devoid of 
semantical significance. It follows that normative sentences, 
including ‘ ought’ as an auxiliary verb used in a moral sense, 
are, strictly, empty of reference; clearly they cannot in any 
literal sense be deduced from descriptive, from ‘ is—,’ sentences. 
There are no moral properties out there in the world of people 
and their behaviour to be ascertained by rational methods. 
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Reason, consequently, has no place whatever in moral affairs, 
for, on Hume’s account, it has no influence upon the passions, 
and morality, being a matter of actions, can be modified only 
by emotions. Hume’s argument for this latter point at first 
seems doctrinaire: reason concerns itself with two sorts of 
things only—trelations of ideas and probabilities as to matters 
of fact. But when translated into modern jargon (reason has 
just two forms, deductive and inductive ; or, there are just two 
kinds of meaningful sentences, tautologies and empirical state- 
ments) it may appear eminently plausible. In any case it is 
reflective of a deep and indeed articulate naturalism. Reason 
is ruled out since it is essentially cognitive and there is nothing 
distinctively moral in the world to be cognized. 

All this found reanimation in the lively discussion Professor 
A. J. Ayer devoted to ethics in Language, Truth and Logic. 
But it appeared unsatisfactory in one important respect: it 
couldn’t seem to cope with Moore’s objection to Westermarck’s 
sort of naturalism—itself a revival of Reid’s objection to Hume 
in his Essays on the Active Powers of Man (essay v, ch. vii)—to 
the effect that one couldn’t contradict another on moral matters 
for, to put it quite bluntly, there are no moral matters to dis- 
agree about. At this critical pomt Mr. Charles Stevenson hit 
the jackpot by showing the emotivists (whether he is himself 
one is a question I would not like to have to answer) that though 


they must give up contradiction in this area they can retain, 


disagreement if that is made a matter solely of attitudes. Un- 
fortunately, in the present writer’s judgment, this was possible 
only on the unavowed assumption that attitudes do have 
objects and not merely causes and effects, that is, that they are 
not simply behavioural facts but possess a semantical dimen- 
sion. In this surreptitious epistemology he was, it seems to 
me, unconsciously following the lead of Hume, who, despite his 
avowal that the passions are mere facts and refer to nothing, 
used semantically compromising expressions to talk about them, 
as when he said, ‘“ We do not infer a character to be virtuous, 
because it pleases: But in feeling that it pleases after such a 
particular manner, we in effect feel that it is virtuous ” (italics 
mine). 

Although this permission to speak of moral disagreements 
helped the emotivists to square themselves with everyday 


1It was this that was, I think, my main target in ‘“ Stevenson on 
Disagreement in Attitude” (Ethics, vol. lviii, 1947, p. 51), although I 
played up the confusion between attitudinal objects of different seman- 
tical levels. 
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linguistic usage, its effect has of late somewhat worn off. The 
old challenge Reid directed toward Hume to the effect that in 
everyday life it is eminently proper to speak of good (moral) 
reasons for doing certain things remained unanswered. Steven- 
son did talk some of giving reasons but they were so obviously 
just subsidiary devices in one’s attempt to persuade the other 
fellow to adopt one’s own attitude toward something that it was 
felt that common morals (especially English) had not been 
fairly represented. The intuitionist somewhat overwhelmed by 
the flow of words (Mr. Ewing putting up a bit of rear-guard 
action) seemed to let the matter go by default, but there re- 
mained the sense that the emotivist’s account was just not good 
enough, not sufficiently refined for public morals at their best. 

In this deadlock someone had the inspiration (I won’t say it 
was Mr. Stephen Toulmin, but he has played it for whatever it 
is worth) to revive Kant’s practical reason. Of course, to fit 
the times it had to be pluralized. So, for example, Toulmin 
put aside Kant’s faculty-terminology, and in place of ‘ practical 
reason ’ adopted such phrases as ‘ good reasons for doing so-and- 
so’ (“ Knowledge of Right and Wrong”, Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, n.s. vol. 1, 1949-50, p. 156). Toulmin may 
have been stimulated by an article by Mr. Stuart Hampshire 
(“ Fallacies in Moral Philosophy ”, Minp, vol. lviii, 1949, p. 466). 
I am not interested in priorities, but a point of likeness and again 
of difference may be noted. The two authors agree in stressing 
reasons used in concrete moral situations, and particularly those 
helping the agent to decide how he ought to act. They differ 
in that Toulmin clearly thinks of this as carrying on (though 
with modifications) the Kantian emphasis whereas Hampshire 
just as clearly conceives it as breaking with the tradition in 
moral philosophy instituted by Kant. The two can be recon- 
ciled by noting that Toulmin emphasizes the difference of moral 
from scientific reasons, Hampshire the use of factual information 
as reasons for making moral choices. 

Kant was quite explicit, indeed rather tiringly repetitive, in 
asserting that the function of practical reason is practical—to 
control action not to increase knowledge. He did use the ex- 
pressions ‘ practical knowledge’ and ‘ object’ but only in a 
cumbersome attempt to maintain an analogy between his first 
two Critiques: the object of practical knowledge is something 
not to be known but to be produced; the question whether 
something is an object of practical reason is the question whether 
we can will the action by which it would be realized. Practical 
reason is not, however, as with Hume, confined to an exploration 
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and evaluation of means ; indeed it first attains moral signifi- 
cance when it passes judgment upon ends, when it is bent upon 
determining what is good not for something else but in itself. 
In such cases the will is controlled by a rational principle 
springing from the very form of practical reason. This of 
course is the universality of the latter, the unexceptionality of 
its maxims in legislating actions. Since this is independent of 
particular desires, Kant spoke of it as a priort. He did indeed 
think he could found a transcendental freedom of the will upon 
this “ autonomy ” of practical reason and, by a well-known but 
quite unconvincing gambit, God and immortality as well. But 
it should be emphasized that these supersensible objects are not 
to be theoretically asserted to exist ; their reality is for moral 
purposes only. In fact, Kant suggested that they must. be 
granted only in order to square the idea of the moral functioning 
of practical reason with the convictions of the common man and 
in at least one place he strikingly anticipated contemporary 
existentialism by saying that the righteous man wills them. 
The resuscitation of these ideas changes them, we have ad- 
mitted. Not only must ‘reason’ become ‘reasons’, we must 
cease to speak of moral reasoning as @ priori. And it is no 
longer the vogue to talk of transcendental entities even for 
practical purposes. Indeed, the milder assumption that there is 
something inherently normative, a categorical imperative, 
involved in our natures as moral agents, is not in accord with the 
spirit of the times. Still not everything is changed. There is 
the feeling (see Toulmin’s The Place of Reason in Ethics, pp. 2-3, 
and also Hampshire’s remarks, loc. cit. pp. 470, 475) that 
Humian emotivism flies too much in the face of the common 
man’s conviction that there are good reasons for certain moral 
decisions. And good reasons here in the region of moral matters 
are different from those in science. Of course, it will hardly do 
to refer to scientific reasons as “speculative”? or even as 
“ theoretical” ; they too are practical, still they are different— 
they aim to modify expectations, moral ones to alter behaviour. 
Similarly, Mr. D. B. Terrell (in “ What You Will, or The Limits 
of Analysis”, Philosophical Studies, vol. iii, 1952, pp. 33-38) 
warns us that if we think of reasons as logical relations between 
premises and conclusions, we shall be misled when trying to find 
reasons for moral decisions ; here the relation is more analogous 
to that between a statement of the validity of an argument and 
belief in its conclusion. Beyond this somewhat tantalizing 
analogy Terrell does not venture to enlighten us on what 
relation between facts and a moral decision he has in mind 
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when he speaks of it as a good reason for the decision. Nor does 
Hampshire help us much in this matter beyond denying that 
the moral judgment is entailed by the factual statements ad- 
duced in support of it. Mr. K. Baier (“ Proving a Moral 
Judgment ”’, Philosophical Studies, vol. iv, 1953, p. 33) has 
given us the particular case of Mr. Jones’ employer’s moral 
judgment, but he doesn’t give us any principles that we may 
generalize nor any justification for doing so. In another paper 
(Good Reasons ”’, loc. cit. p. 1) he does seem to do just this in 
the principle that avoidance of pain is a good reason for a 
decision, but it is so unclear to me whether this is meant to be 
a tautology or a conditioned response that I cannot make much 
out of it. In short, these writers offer remarkably little en- 
lightenment as to what are good factual reasons for moral 
decisions. 

Furthermore, according to these gentlemen, we are to dis- 
tinguish good reasons in morals from prudential ones, from 
ratiocination concerning means to ulterior ends. In morals, 
good reasons are those which help us to decide or which alter 
others’ decisions concerning what is intrinsically good. And 
this clearly is always something to be acted on. A good reason 
in this usage is one to which we should (morally) pay attention. 
It is one not merely that we accept but that is worthy of 
acceptance (The Place of Reason in Ethics, pp. 39, 71). Now 
what reasons are worthy of acceptance in coming to moral 
decisions as to what is intrinsically good? Here if we follow 
Toulmin we are led away from Kant. He says that there are 
exactly two kinds of good reasons for a moral decision: (1) 
showing the chosen action to be a duty, i.e. to be demanded by 
the moral code of one’s community or (2) showing it to be con- 
ducive to the well-being or happiness of others in the community. 
These are, of course, Sidgwick’s commonsense intuitionism and 
utilitarianism, respectively, and not at all the formalism of 
Kant’s categorical imperative. 

But there are others who have followed Kant somewhat more 
closely. They have found that good moral reasons are, by their 
nature, as moral, universally binding. There is a bare sugges- 
tion of this in Terrell’s article already referred to: ‘‘ What we 
are interested in, if we are making such a decision [namely, an 
ethical one], are reasons serviceable for anyone, whatever his 
personal inclinations ” (p. 37). Mr. R. M. Hare has pointedly 
emphasized this in The Language of Morals. All value-judg- 
ments are tacitly universal, he says; they express the accep- 
tance of a standard which has application to other similar cases. 
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A moral judgment relates to men as men, not as architects, 
mechanics or farmers, and not merely applies to the speaker 
since tacitly universal but is binding upon him—he cannot 
accept it without conforming to it in his behaviour. In moral 
judgments (to use the older phraseology) one is always legis- 
lating for a universal kingdom of wills. 

I submit, therefore, that there are, despite minor differences, 
likenesses between the present vogue of good reasons in ethics 
and Kant’s practical reason. But now I must take away the 
case I have built, for there is a difference so permeating and 
deep that it makes the comparison far-fetched and almost 
pointless. To put it directly and bluntly, Kant was an ethicist, 
our contemporary advocates of reasons in ethics are moral artists 
or persuaders, or at most observers and cataloguers of the art of 
suasion. Though they need not be naturalists their remarks 
leave naturalism available to them and it would appear to be 
the most congenial ethical position. On the other hand, it 
seems hard to avoid the conviction that Kant was a non- 
naturalist. 

It is not to the point to argue here my case about Kant, 
especially as I suspect that it will probably be allowed on 
almost all sides. For him our duty obtains quite independently 
of what is actually in the world of scientific fact. It obtains 
when we do not live up to it; it would obtain if no one recog- 
nized it. Kant, of course, tiresomely reiterated that the moral 
law holds only on the supposition of an autonomous will, and 
the latter can never be theoretically asserted to exist but only 
practically accepted as a necessary condition of moral action. 
But this is not to be interpreted as meaning that duty is in no 
sense objectively in the world nor that it is simply an uncon- 
firmed and unconfirmable hypothesis. The freedom of the will 
as the necessary presupposition of the categorical imperative 
“is not merely quite possible as a hypothesis . . .: but further, 
a rational being who is conscious of a causality through reason, 
that is to say, of a will (distinct from desires), must of necessity 
make it practically, that is, in idea, the condition of all his 
voluntary actions” (Abbot, pp. 81-82). Kant tied himself into 
quite hopeless knots in the attempt to square this freedom as 
required by practical reason with natural necessity as demanded 
by speculative, and he gained only a verbal solution by as- 
signing one to things in themselves and the other to appearances, 
for he still faced the same issues when asked whether we can 
know there are autonomous wills in the former region. But 
this very threshing about and repeated returning to the same 
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issues was symptomatic of an unshakable conviction, that, 
though moral obligation cannot be in the world in the way that 
sense phenomena and their laws are, it is there, it has onto- 
logical status.! 

It is just this troublesome conviction that is entirely absent 
from our present-day advocates of practical reasons. They sail 
on a smooth sea, in protected waters, in plain sight of the whole 
fleet of contemporary naturalists, their boldness amounting to 
no more than a new tack on an otherwise well-charted course. 
They don’t even raise the question of the ontological status and 
implications of good ethical reasons, or if they allude to it, it is 
put aside as not to the purpose (why wonder about submerged 
rocks and tidal currents when after all the problem is to get on 
with the regatta according to the racing rules ?) 

Perhaps I am being a bit unkind. After all, do not these 
gentlemen claim that their approach really settles the issues 
between the naturalists and the non-naturalists ? There can be 
no doubt that they do. That they are not themselves mere, 
crude naturalists, say of the emotivist variety, is in their eyes 
shown by the very fact that they admit good reasons for moral 
decisions, thus allowing for what is valid in the non-naturalist 
position. Thus Terrell writes (loc. cit. p. 36—I have added only 
one underscoring, that of the): “A peculiarly ethical decision, 
it seems to me, is one which is based upon a reason which is 
peculiarly ethical, and the important contention of objectivist 
ethical theory is that there are such reasons, and hence, 
peculiarly ethical decisions.” The emotivist position, attractive 
as it may appear because of its avoidance of the issues raised by 
any claim that there are moral truths, is nevertheless demon- 
strably false, since not in accord with linguistic usage, argues 
Mr. W. D. Falk in his alliterative ‘“ Goading and Guiding ” 
(Minp, vol. xii, 1953, pp. 145 ff.). Giving reasons for a moral 
decision is not just a method of goading others into desired 
behaviour, nor are statements of what someone ought to do 
equivalent to direct commands to do it. 

It is Toulmin, however, who makes the most explicit claims 
to have resolved the present deadlock by giving a place to good 
reasons in ethics. In Part I of his recent book he shows how 
the traditional approaches (the objective, the subjective and the 
imperative) have reached an impasse and are each unacceptable. 


1 He was, perhaps, a little unfortunate in not having had access to a 
recent book about what value is which indicates, with many exasperating 
hesitations, how value can have an ontological status yet one quite dis- 
tinguishable from that of fact. 
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His new approach, by giving an appropriate place to reason in 
ethics, shows what is sound in each of the deadlocked views and 
also, of course, what is not: ‘. .. an ethical theory of the 
traditional kind is no substitute for a descriptive account of the 


function of ethical concepts—an account of the kind that I have | 


tried to give. We may agree with the ‘ objectivist ’ that ethical 
words are ‘ like ’ words for properties—but they are not just like 
them: in some respects, they are unlike them also, and his 
description of ‘ value’ as a * property of the object’ is therefore 
only partially acceptable. They are also like, and unlike, words 
for subjective relations; and passing an ethical judgment is 
like, end unlike, exclaiming : so the other doctrines are equally 
unhelpful [but also of course equally helpful]. And this is what 
is to be expected . . .” (p. 193). 

Unfortunately, so far as this is a claim it must be disallowed. 
No via media is being offered, the issue between naturalism and 
non-naturalism is indeed not even broached. We must put the 
offer of good ethical reasons in its context, and that context is 
nct ethics but the art of persuasion, of getting people (including 
oneself) to feel and behave differently, of influencing them. 
Says Mr. Hampshire: “... it seems now to be generally 
assumed that to ask whether sentences expressing moral praise 
or blame are to be classified as true or false statements, or 
alternatively as mere expressions of feeling, is somehow a sub- 
stitute for the analysis of the processes of thought by which as 
moral agents we decide what we ought to do and how we ought 
to behave . . . [However] the typical moral problem is not a 
spectator’s problem or a problem of classifying or describing 
conduct, but a problem of practical choice and decision.” 
(p. 468). In similar vein Mr. Terrell writes: ‘“ The important 
issue between naturalists and non-naturaiists in ethics is not 
whether ethical predicates designate any peculiarly ethical 
properties, but whether it is possible to distinguish any (in some 
sense) peculiarly ethical decisions as to our conduct and atti- 
tudes. Ethical theory should be ultimately concerned with the 
relation between decisions and reasons we give for them . . .” 
And clearly the relation Terrell has in mind is that of influencing 
the decisions, as he immediately goes on to show. His purpose 
is to distinguish statements having cognitive meaning from other 
influences upon conduct. “It is the kind of influence which 
does explicitly involve cognitive meaning that I wish to call a 
‘reason’ in support of adopting a decision” (p. 36). To use 
the jargon of the semioticians (if I may be allowed it just for a 
moment), Terrell’s ‘ reasons’ is a pragmatical not a syntactical 
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nor a semantical predicate. He is literally talking about the 
naturalists and non-naturalists and not about their theories, and 
his purpose is to modify their (speech) behaviour and not to 
elucidate their positions nor to offer a way out of their theoretical 
deadlock. 

To argue this same thing concerning Falk’s contribution 
would be a work of supererogation indeed, for he makes it 
inescapably plain that he is concerned not with ethical reasons 
but with the art of giving them, with going beyond the view 
that moralistic persuasion is confined to crude, direct goading 
to seeing that one can guide, can teach appreciation, can be 
eminently reasonable in one’s methods of influencing others. 
“These differences have not passed unnoticed; they are re- 
ferred to in recent discussions as the differences between ‘ non- 
rational ’ and ‘ raticnal’ methods of persuasion. But they have 
not been explored sufficiently, and there has been bias in the 
treatment of ‘rational methods’ as largely a way of ‘sup- 
porting * non-rational methods of persuasion by other means. 
With a clearer view of these two types of approach it. will 
become possible to locate more reliably the place of moral 
speech on the logical map ” (p. 150). Indeed, were it not for an 
allusion at the beginning of his article to the present dilemma in 
ethics accompanied by an apparent suggestion that the author 
would show the way around it, I would not be justified in 
referring in the present context to Falk’s paper at all. 

In the case of Toulmin’s book, the matter is somewhat dif- 
ferent. He does make it perfectly clear that he is dealing with 
the practical problems of how people persuade others to feel 
and behave differently, and that he treats reason in ethics from 
this angle. From the start his question is how we can dis- 
tinguish good reasons from bad in the context of actual moral 
decisions. “If we are to be satisfied with any of the traditional 
theories, it must be such as will help us to tell good reasoning 
from bad—we therefore have a test to apply in criticising 
them. And afterwards, if none of them helps us to find the 
answer to our central, practical question, we can always return 
and attack the problem head-on ” (p. 5). Needless to say, they 
do not help him in his problem (why should they ?—they 
weren't directed to it). 

But Toulmin is not simply doing something different from 
traditional ethics and criticizing the latter for not doing it and 
possibly trying his hand at persuading the ethicists to turn to 
it; he also says that traditional ethics has no real problem of 
its own or rather that what it conceived to be its problem 
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it was after all along was the pragmatic one. How does he 
substantiate this ? First by showing that each of the traditional 
positions gets into some kind of trouble in squaring its answer 
to the supposed problem of ethics with ordinary talk and then 
(this being the clincher) pointing out that it does not help the 
common man in concrete situations to decide how he ought 
to act. 

The objectivist answers the pseudo-question, What is value ?, 
by saying, Value is a property. But then he gets into diffi- 
culties in coming up with any standard routine for determining 
its presence, due to the fact that such a property would need to 
be “piggy back” (carried on the shoulders of “ good-making 
characteristics ”) (pp. 19, passim). This shouldn’t be if goodness 
is a straight-off property. On the other hand, it is highly para- 
doxical to say of a philosophically unsophisticated person whom 
everyone admits to be good that he doesn’t know what goodness 
is, as this complicated theory would require (pp. 23-24). Thus 
the real question is not, What is goodness ?, but What reasons 
are there for choosing one course of action rather than another ? 
Toulmin suggests that the chief source of the objectivist’s error 
(that goodness is a property) is the fact that people contradict 
one another as to whether a given act, say, is good, whereas if 
it were a report of feelings or a mere imperative they could not. 
But his own view meets this demand: “ All that two people 
need (and all that they have) to contradict one another about 
in the case of ethical predicates are the reasons for doing this 
rather than that or the other ” (p. 28). Unless I misunderstand 
this completely it is (to adopt the British custom of under- 
statement) a howler. When people contradict one another on 
whether a proposed act is good or right they are not just giving 
contrary reasons, that is reasons for and against doing it, for 
these cannot stand in the relation of contradiction to one 
another (no more than can opposed feelings). Suppose a certain 
act will hurt a backward nation’s pride but help its economy, 
these facts as reasons for and against doing the act are not and 
logically could not be in contradiction with one another. The 
only possible contradiction in reasons would be the affirmation 
and negation of one and the same reason (for example, that the 
act will help the nation’s economy) and this I think was not 
what Toulmin meant. 

The subjectivist answers the pseudo-question, What is value ?, 
by saying, Value is a report of feelings. But he gets into diffi- 
culties for if he meant this literally no two people could ever 


(What is value ? for example) is no real problem and that what’ 
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assert. opposite views about the goodness of an act nor would 
there be any place for ethical reasoning and criticism thereof. 
What the common man wants to know when faced with a choice 
js not simply what feelings he or his group may have on the 
matter but whether there are any good reasons for acting one 
way as against another (pp. 29, 38-39). And the subjectivist 
doesn’t help him in this. The subjectivist is in curious agree- 
ment with the objectivist in supposing that value-words must 
name either value-entities directly or some correlated process. 
But this is a mistake (see the difficulties each gets into when 
trying to point it out ?) and causes us to “ overlook that which 
really matters—the reasoning behind our moral judgements ” 
. 45). 
Phe imperativist answers the pseudo-question, What is value ?, 
by saying, Value is an evincing of feelings, a command to do or 
refrain from doing. He gets into essentially the same diffi- 
culties as the subjectivist, together with the added one that for 
him no moral judgment can be true or false which, again from 
the common man’s standpoint, that is, to one actually faced 
with a moral choice, is no help ; indeed, it is only ‘a bafflement. 

This review of the current deadlock in ethics convinces 
Toulmin and his sympathetic readers that he was right from the 
first. ‘‘ The practical importance of our problem we saw from 
the start. And herein lay our salvation, for it meant that, in 
considering the traditional approaches to the problem, we had 
a safe test. by which to tell whether any theory even neared the 
truth ” (p. 63). It was indeed safe since it never was itself put 
to the test. To test it, it would have had to be put in the con- 
text of philosophical theory, not of practical decision. It is just 
being perverse and exposing a want of sensitivity tothe differences 
in our use of words to suppose that in the context of philosophic 
debate the question, What is goodness ?, means the same thing 
as, or its answer answers, Which alternative can I most reason- 
ably justify ?, occurring in the context of moral choice. One 
can of course ask whether there is a relation between these two 
questions and their various possible answers. But this question 
is ambiguous until put in ts context : is it that of theory or of 
actually getting on with doing things? It seems to me that 
both of these are quite proper and that it is a bit high-handed 
to say that one is not simply because it is not the other. 

What I have just written may sound as though I wished to 
deny the legitimacy in every sense of the denial of the legitimacy 
of the philosophical enterprise. This is not the case. It may 
be that we never do really philosophize in ethics so that the only 
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contexts in which ethical words actually occur are those of 
practical moral decision ; or possibly the philosophizing is so 
meagre as not to be worthy of much attention (amounting 
perhaps to the recognition that there are no values, only certain 
facts mistaken for them). But even to say this (and much 
more to make it out) is to be operating outside the practical 
moral situation and cannot be secured simply by referring to 
what goes into, and is useful for, the latter. 

One more disclaimer. I would not wish to be understood as 
denying the philosopher the right to appeal to the concepts or 
language of everyday life in trying to answer his (as I would call 
them) “categorial’’ questions. But when he does this he is 
lifting these out of their original context and putting them into 
a new one. In semantical lingo, he is mentioning not using 
them (this is not quite correct but perhaps it is enlightening if 
we are careful in emphasizing the similarities not to forget the 
differences). And perhaps it is right here that Toulmin goes 
astray. For he, too, is mentioning ‘good reasons’, ‘ X is the 
proper action in the circumstances’, etc. He is outside the 
practical moral situation throughout his discussion of it. But 
the difference is obvious and can be quite sharply pointed out 
if a barbarism of the semioticians is allowed. Toulmin’s talk is 
throughout in a pragmatic metalanguage ; philosophical ethics, 
a semantical. 

Much the same thing is true of Mr. Hampshire. He supposes 
the possible contexts of ethical debate are two: that of ex post 
facto moral praise or blame or that of coming to a moral decision. 
Both of these are everyday, practical moral situations ; they are 
not the context of philosophic discussion. So far as he says 
(cf. pp. 479-480) that moral judgements though significant: are 
simply prescriptions and thus not true or false and consequently 
in no sense descriptive or revelatory of anything (such as values) 
in the world, he is a naturalist and is taking sides in the current 
philosophical controversy. 

My contention, then, is that our contemporary advocates of 
practical reasons in ethics have not shown a way out of the 
present deadlock in theory. They have not offered a via media 
between naturalism and non-naturalism for they have not con- 
cerned themselves with the point at issue. That point I take 
it is whether values (as distinct from facts) are in any sense real 
or present in the world, and if so what their nature and status is. 

Now my own conviction is that there is no via media between 
the two views, any more than there is a middle way between 
phenomenalism and physicalism. Either there are values or 
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there aren’t. But this is not quite the end of the matter. 
There can be a very significant rapprochement between the two 
schools not in this basic commitment but in developing it, 
refining it, systematizing it so that there is an ever closer 
approximation to everyday thought and language when that is 
translated into the philosophically “correct” terminology. 
Here the non-naturalist has had, until perhaps quite recently, 
a tremendous advantage—that of almost complete prima facie 
harmony with everyday parlance. But the naturalist has been 
making great advances. Stevenson helped him tremendously, 
and the “ good reasoners ” in ethics can offer enormous further 
service. If it is open to one who categorially denies value to 
admit and give significance to such everyday distinctions as 
“There are good reasons, worthy of acceptance, for being 
tolerant of your mother-in-law and even gracious to her, but 
not, or not as good, for sending her off bag and baggage ”’, 
naturalism has come a long way (not, I hasten to add, in helping 
ease family tensions but in talking consistently with its own 
categories while approximating the forms of everyday thought). 

Suppose the naturalists accept this help, what would be the 
eflect upon the present deadlock ? I would surmise that the 
non-naturalist had better get busy if he doesn’t want his position 
to be increasingly ignored. For his initial advantage would be 
pretty well matched whereas he operated, certainly in the 
present century, under an initial disadvantage. His cate- 
gorialization of value-talk has not squared too well with that 
prolongation and specialization of everyday thought which 
constitutes scientific speech. This language, especially in its 
sociological and psychological varieties, gets on very well with 
wholly empirical and indeed merely factual concepts. In any 
case priort connections’, ‘moral intuitions’, * universal 
standards ’, etc., are fast dropping out of everyday talk. Some 
refinements seem called for in the non-naturalist statement if it 
is to square with ordinary language. 

Suppose that some non-naturalist undertakes this kind of 
development, what then ¢ To make a socio-historical judgment, 
I would say that somewhere along the way the deadlock we are 
witnessing would be by-passed in its present form, only to recur 
insome other later on. But I would like to close this paper with 
an indication of my personal commitment. If this development 
should successfully materialize, I would feel that the non- 
naturalist would again have the lead, if our test is some kind of 
squaring of ethical categories with everyday thought. For one 
kind of good reason for a moral choice is prohibited the naturalist, 
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namely, a grasp, an insight, a “ proof” (however loose) that 
certain values or norms really obtain. He would have to deny 
significance to such phrases as: “ Even though you have not 
modified my behaviour you have shown me that certain sorts of 
thing or act are good.” He would be in the Socratic position 
of denying that evil is done with knowledge that it is evil or 
that good can be apprehended yet not followed. For in some 
sense the good or evil would just be the facts of the behaviour 
in question. Now it seems to me that Aristotle is much closer 
to everyday thought than Socrates. People do talk as though 
they frequently saw the good but were insufficiently motivated 
to do it. To put it directly : Under the supposed refinements, 
the non-naturalist would have a place for reason in morals in 
two senses, as a form of persuasion to act and as a grasp of what 
norms really obtain ; the naturalist only for the former. And 
the distinction between these two senses does seem to be 
present and indeed to permeate everyday thinking. 
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IV.—PHILOSOPHIC DOUBT 
By L. E. Tomas 


ParLosopHic doubt has taken more than one form in the 
history of philosophy. I wish to consider here that form of 
philosophic doubt which is directed against our alleged 
knowledge of the truth of empirical statements. Superficially 
it closely resembles Cartesian methodological doubt which also 
was mainly directed against empirical statements; but there 
seems to me to be a significant difference between the Cartesian 
form of philosophic doubt and certain modern forms of it. 
Cartesian doubt was first and foremost methodological, a device 
for the discovery of truth, and not a real doubt. I take this to 
be so from the fact that Descartes repeatedly makes use of 
expressions like “ Let us feign’ or “let us pretend ”’ to doubt. 
As against this, some modern formulations of philosophic doubt 
seem to be expressions of genuine scepticism. Real doubt 
seems to be felt regarding any claim to know that an empirical 
statement is true. 

Whether I am right in making the above distinction between 
Cartesian doubt and certain modern forms I leave an open 
question. It is not my intention to argue the matter here. I 
will only say that I regard Cartesian doubt as faulty even if it is 
regarded as merely methodological. The mocern forms of 
philosophic Coubt I regard as still more at fault for reasons I 
shall give later. 

By empirical statements I mean statements that take the form 
“There is a table over there ’’, “ This sheet of paper is white ”’, 
and so on. I distinguish these from what are sometimes called 
(e.g. by Professor Malcolm) sense-statements which take the form 
“T see a red patch ’’, “ I have toothache ’’, and the like. 

It is held by some philosophers that any claim to know that 
an empirical statement, such as I have described, is true is 
always mistaken, if by claiming to know that so and so is the 
case [ am claiming at the same time to be certain that so and so is 
the case. For, it is said, while I can be certain of the truth of a 
statement in mathematics or logic, I can never be certain of the 
truth of an empirical statement because it is always conceivable 
that some additional observation I might make would prove my 
original statement to have been false. And since the number of 
such conceivable additional tests is infinite, I can never complete 
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all the tests that would warrant my claiming with certainty to 
know that any empirical statement was true. 

As an example of this kind of argument I will quote a passage 
(quoted also by Professor Malcolm for a purpose similar to mine) 
from Professor Ayer’s Foundations of Empirical Knowledge. 


Can we, in virtue of our sense-experience, ever be sure of the truth of 
any proposition that implies the real existence of a material thing ? 
. . . the answer is that if what we require to make us sure is a logical 
demonstration, then we cannot ever be sure ... we do indeed 
verify many such propositions to an extent that makes it highly 
probable that they are true ; but since the series of relevant tests, being 
infinite, can never be exhausted, this probability can never amount to 
logical certainty. 

It must be admitted then that there is a sense in which it is true to say 
that we can never be sure, with regard to any proposition 
implying the existence of a material thing, that we are not somehow 
being deceived, but at the same time one may object to this statement 
on the ground that it is misleading. It is misleading because it 
suggests that the state of being sure is one attainment of which is 
conceivable, but unfortunately not within our power. But, in fact, the 
conception of such a state is self-contradictory. For in order to be 
sure, in this sense, that we are not being deceived, we should have to 
have completed an infinite series of verifications ; and it is an analytic 
proposition that one cannot run through all the members of an infinite 
series. . . . Accordingly, what we should say, if we wish to avoid 
misunderstanding, is not that we can never be certain that any of 
the propositions in which we express our perceptual judgements are 
true, but rather that the notion of certainty does not apply to proposi- 
tions of this kind. It applies to the a priori propositions of logic and 
mathematics, and the fact that it does apply to them is an essential 
mark of distinction between them and empirical propositions. 


There are three claims in this passage that I think are wholly 
mistaken, yet they are essential to the argument that we can 
never be certain of the truth of any empirical statement. These 
are (i) that our alleged knowledge of matters of empirical fact 
never amounts to more than a high degree of probability, never 
to ral knowledge ; (ii) that to know for certain that any empirical 
statement is true requires an infinite series of verificatory tests, 
and since we cannot complete such a series we can never really 
know ; and (ili) that there is something essentially different 
between knowing an a@ priori proposition of logic or mathematics 
and allegedly knowing that an empirical statement is true. | 
will consider these three claims in turn. 

When do we claim that a statement is prot ably true but do not 
know for certain that it is true ? Notoriously we often claim 
to know that so and so is the case and then, when challenged, 
admit that we do not really know but believe it is highly probable 
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that so and so is the case. At other times we do not think of 
claiming to know that something is the case but assert merely 
that it is probably so. In fact, when we adopt a critical attitude 
to statements based on our sense-experience, we employ a graded 
series of qualifications to indicate the degree of confidence with 
which we assert such statements. We say for example, that 
so and so is just possibly the case, that it is possibly the case, that 
it is probably the case, that it is very probably or almost certainly 
the case, and that it is certainly the case. When we claim that 
something is certainly the case—and I am talking now of 
occasions when we make this claim and are critically awake to 
the conditions involved—we do so with complete confidence, 
and we should normally be prepared to express this complete 
confidence by saying that we know something to be the case. 
How then do we make the graded qualifications in the order in 
which we do make them in these cases where we are not completely 
confident ? How, in particular, are we able to claim that 
something is highly probable or almost certain, but that we do not 
actually know it is the case ? 

The answer seems to be that we consider a statement as 
probable or highly probable when we have most of the evidence, 
but not quite sufficient, that would enable us to say with complete 
confidence that the statement was true. We are sometimes 
able to specify precisely what additional verificatory evidence we 
need before we are ready to commit ourselves unreservedly. 

But if any empirical statement requires an infinite series of 
verificatory tests, which can never be performed, how can any 
empirical statement be any more probable than another? In 
practice there is no particular difficulty because we normally 
(if not always) suppose there to be a finite number of relevant, 
verificatory tests, and the more exhaustive the number of 
successful tests the less is the number of possible invalidating 
results and the nearer we approach full confirmation. But 
supposing the number of relevant, verificatory tests is infinite, 
there is no sense in talking of fuller confirmation. Nor, it 
seems to me, is there much sense in assessing the probability of a 
statement at any given moment by the number of successful 
tests performed up to that moment, so that we might say a 
statement in support of which successful tests had been made 
would be more probable than another statement for which only 
n— 1 successful tests had been made or, indeed, more probable 
than it was itself when the number of successful tests in support 
of it was less than ». For what would be a successful test ? 
Would it not be an occasion when we would verify that something 
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was the case and was, partially at least, verificatory of a given 
statement ? But we could never know that any test was 
successful, for this would involve knowing that some empirical 
statement was true, which ex hypothesi is ruled out. And if we 
have to fall back on probability, we seem to be involved in an 
infinite regress of probabilities. Nor can I see how any test 
could be recognized as invalidating, for this would mean knowing 
that something was not so and so but was in fact thus and 
thus. 

In general, is there any sense in supposing, as Professor Ayer 
suggests we may, that we are sometimes deceived in our judg- 
ments based on sense-experience ? For how could we come by 
the notion of deception in such matters unless we had in fact been 
sometimes deceived and had discovered that we had been deceived 
and that things had really been other than we had supposed 
them to be? But such a discovery would be impossible, for it 
would entail knowledge of non-illusory matters of fact and 
empirical matters of fact, we are asked to suppose, are always 
conceivably deceptive. 

What I am suggesting is that if the notion of certainty is not 
applicable to empirical statements, neither is the concept of 
probability or any of the other qualificatory epithets I have 
mentioned. And that seems to mean that there is little, if 
anything, to choose between one empirical statement and any 
other. I do not know how to prove conclusively that this is not 
the true though unfortunate state of affairs ; but it sounds very 
odd and, if I may say so, very improbable. 

But far more serious, I think, is the claim that any empirical 
statement requires an infinite series of verificatory tests to 
establish its truth. I regard this as the crucial claim, and if it 
can be maintained there seems to be no escape from scepticism 
with regard to empirical statements. I do not think it can 
consistently be maintained. 

First of all let me say that I think that whenever I assert an 
empirical statement, with whatever degree of confidence, I can 
always conceive, in some sense of that word, that the state of 


affairs in connexion with which I make the statement may be § 


other than I assert it to be, in which case my statement would be 
false. I say ‘in some sense of the word ’, for the word “ conceive” 
is not used unambiguously. I may say that I conceive something 
to be the case when all I mean is that I imagine something to be 
the case. In this sense I usually would use also the word “ can” 
and say, I can conceive so and so to be the case, meaning, I cal 
imagine so and so to be the case. Thus although I know that 
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my watch goes by virtue of an arrangement of wheels, springs, 
and other contrivances, the working of which I could, but 
actually do not, understand, I find no difficulty whatsoever in 
conceiving, 7.e. imagining, that there is a leprechaun in my 
watchcase who does all the work but who mysteriously disappears 
whenever I look inside. I find no difficulty in conceiving, in this 
sense, that Descartes’s malignant demon exists, though I am 
certain that he does not always deceive me. In fact, I find no 
difficulty in imagining anything that does not involve a logical 
contradiction. 

We also use “ conceive ”’ in another sense, as when we might 
say, I believe so and so to be the case, but I conceive it possible 
that it may not be the case. What we appear to be saying here 
is that although I believe so and so to be the case, it is possible 
that another statement is true which is inconsistent with the 
statement which I believe, so that I may be mistaken, in which 
case I cannot claim to know that so and so is the case but only 
to believe that it is so. 

The difference between these two usages may be expressed in 
this way. In the first sense I have mentioned, all I am claiming 
is that I can imagine a state of affairs. It is admittedly a very 
trivial claim to make and might deservedly evoke the rejoinder, 
So what ? In the second sense, what I appear to be saying is 
that I entertain the possibility that a statement is true which 
would contradict a statement which I believe to be true. And 
this is by no means a trivial claim. It may sometimes, but I do 
not think always, betoken a measure of doubt on my part when 
[assert a statement. 

Now it seems to me that at least part of the reason why it is 
claimed that we can never be certain that any empirical statement 
is true is that we do not clearly distinguish between these two 
usages. If in any given situation when we venture to assert a 
statement, with greater or lesser confidence, we can imagine the 
state of affairs to be other than it appears to be, then, so the 
assumption seems to be, it may in fact be other, so that our 
statement may be false. And as this is possible in the case of all 
empirical statements, but not in the case of a priori statements, 
then we can never be certain that any empirical statement we 
make is true. But of course this does not follow. I look at this 
table béfore me, and, if I thought it worth while to do so, I could 
assert with confidence, This is a table, or There is a table in this 
room, or This table is brown; and if I were challenged as to 
whether I was sure or merely guessing, I should be prepared to 
say that I was certain, that I knew. But I can quite easily 
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imagine that it is not really a table but, say, a piece of conjuror’s 
paraphernalia made up to look like a table but which did not 
function in any way as a table. But I do not for one moment 
believe this to be so, and if there were some reason why I should 
think it might possibly be so, I know how to set about verifying 
it in a strictly limited number of tests. 

But, it may be urged, is not the very fact that I can imagine 
the state of affairs about which I confidently make a statement 
to be really other than it appears to me to be, that is that a 
statement contrary to that which I assert is not self- 
contradictory, sufficient to make me pause before I commit 
myself to a claim to know? In other words, is not any state- 
ment which is not self-contradictory possibly true? And must 
we not, before we can be sure, verify that such a statement which 
is possibly true is in fact false ? If this objection is allowed, does 
it not land us back where we were at the beginning, namely, that 
in order to know that any empirical statement was true we should 
have to perform an infinite series of tests ? 

It is held by some people at least that in any claim to know 
three minimum requirements must be satisfied. These are 
(i) that we should believe the statement we claim to know, 
(ii) that the statement believed should in fact be true, and 
(iii) that we should have all the evidence to warrant our claim 
to know. The first requirement would rule out statements 
made on the basis of a wild guess or made with deliberate intent 
to deceive which turned out to be true. The second requirement 
would rule out statements confidently made but which turned 
out to be false ; that is the case where we would say, I thought I 
knew but I was mistaken. ; 

I accept these three requirements with one reservation, anc 
that is in connexion with the third requirement. I find the 
expression “all the evidence” ambiguous. It could mean “all 
the conceivable, 7.e. imaginable, evidence’’. It could mean 
also “ sufficient evidence’. It is only in the second meaning 
that I find it acceptable. On the first interpretation, viz. “ all 
the conceivable evidence ’’, Professor Ayer’s sceptical conclusion 
seems inescapable. But it seems to me, and I wish to argue in 
support of this, that one might have sufficient evidence to know 
that a statement was true without having all the evidence 
conceivable which would be, at least partially, confirmatory of the 
statement in question. In other words, one could have more 
than sufficient evidence for a given statement, in which case 
the evidence which was more than enough would be strictly 
irrelevant. 
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But how are we to distinguish between what is sufficient 
evidence and all the conceivable evidence ? When out of all 
the conceivable evidence shall we be able to decide that we 
have sufficient evidence ? What is the evidence for an empirical 
statement if it is not all the conceivable evidence ? How shall 
we know where to stop? Is not any proposal to stop short of 
the absolute limit an arbitrary procedure ? 

Well, why not ?- Why should it not be an arbitrary procedure ? 
If I assert that there is a table in this room and, when challenged, 
claim that I know there is a table in this room, what is the 
evidence which would fully justify this claim ? Do I not myself 
decide, within certain limits, what is to count as evidence for my 
statement, and if I am fully awake to what I am doing, will I not 
perform the strictly limited number of tests I consider sufficient 
before I commit myself unreservedly to saying I know, beyond a 
shadow of a doubt, that it is a table ? Admittedly the concept 
of table is “ open ’’, unlike the concept of triangle, so that there 
are no given limits to its application in use. But to admit 
that it is an “open” concept is not to admit that it remains 
“open ’’ when it is made use of in such a situation. That it 
does remain open always seems to be implied in Professor Ayer’s 
argument. 

Now in ordinary everyday speech there are often enough 
disputes about borderline cases. When is a table not a table @ 
Is this colour green or is it blue? Is a flying boat a boat ? and 
so on. Often such questions are left unresolved because the 
occasion is not considered important enough to demand a 
solution. But they can be resolved if we want to resolve them. 
We can stipulate certain definite tests to be satisfied before a 
name shall be applied, as is done in legal enactments, or in the 
tules of a game. And having applied all the relevant tests, we 
can then claim with complete confidence to know that this is a 
table, for instance. 

But ordinarily we do not explicitly stipulate all or any of the 
criteria we should be prepared to accept as establishing the truth 
of our statement. But such criteria are implicitly assumed in 
common usage, mostly unconsciously perhaps, and can to some 
extent at least be made explicit if a critical attitude is excited in 
us by our statement being challenged. 

How do I know this is a table and not merely believe it is a 
table? Well, it looks like a table, it feels like a table, it holds me 
if I sit on it, and I can sit down and write on it. So I know it is 
atable. But what if it is a piece of conjuror’s apparatus made 
up to look and feel like a table, but which fulfills certain functions 
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which you do not include in what you mean by a table ? Well, 
for me and for most people it satisfies the requirements we 
demand of a table, and if it has in fact these other properties, 
then it is still a table although a queer sort of table. 

Of course we may be mistaken whenever we make an empirical 
statement, for we normally, I think, make such statements 
without having made all the verificatory tests ideally required to 
establish the truth of the statement. That is, we make such 
statements usually without being fully on our guard. For 
instance, we will assert such statements often on the principle 
that “seeing is believing’ and we are probably proved right 
more often than not. If seeing alone turned out on the whole to 
be more often wrong than right, then we should drop the 
admittedly rough and ready principle and adopt another that 
proved more successful. But we need not be mistaken when our 
critical faculties are stimulated by some challenge to our assertion. 
Then we will make sure, or attempt to do so. Sometimes we will 
make sure, sometimes circumstances will make it practically 
impossible for me to make quite sure. But in the latter case I 
can usually stipulate what tests, if 1 were in a position to perform 
them, would enable me to make sure. I do not know for certain 
that the moon is not made of cream cheese and I am not able to 
make the tests sufficient to enable me to establish that it is 
indeed not made of cream cheese, but if I could only get near 
enough to taste it I should know for certain. 

To repeat my main contention : the concepts we employ in our 
everyday affairs are most, if not all, “ open ”’, that is we have not 
placed any limitation on their applicability in use, which is 
fortunate since it enables us to adapt them to the varying con- 
ditions, often unforeseeable, of ordinary life, by either extending 
or contracting their field of employment. Contrast this with 
the “closed ’’ nature of the concepts of logic and mathematics 
whose field of application is clearly defined. Because the concepts 
we employ in speaking of empirical matters are thus “ open” 
we have to “close” them in practice, either by announcing 
explicitly a definition limiting their applicability, or, as is more 
usual, implicitly assuming a limitation acceptable both to our- 
selves and to those with whom we communicate. It is only 
because it is assumed that empirical concepts are always “ open”, 
even when in concrete use, that it is concluded that an infinite, 
z.e. an “open”, series of tests is needed to warrant. their 
application in concrete situations. If this were so, then we 
could never be certain that we were justified in employing such 
a concept. As against this, I have argued that these concepts 
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are never “open ’’ when actually used, and that therefore only 
a limited number of verificatory tests is required to warrant 
fully their application. 

I have little to say about the third, as I hold mistaken, claim 
that our knowledge of a priori statements is essentially different 
from our alleged knowledge of empirical statements, and this 
little has already been implied in what I have already said. 
Why are we certain that an a@ priori statement of logic and 
mathematics is true, while we are supposed never to be certain 
that an empirical statement is true? It is worth noticing first 
that we are not always certain that an a@ priori statement of logic 
or mathematics is true, but only when we are sufficiently 
conversant with either subject to be acquainted with the 
definitions and postulates relevant to the truth of the statement 
in question and to see how the statement is derived from them. 
And knowing that both logic and mathematics are closed 
systems, we can be certain that no relevant evidence could be 
adduced to prove the given statement false. 

But if what I have urged about empirical concepts is true, 
namely, that am use they are “closed’’, then the certainty I 
claim to experience in asserting some empirical statements is no 
different. For here too I do not admit that it is possible to 
adduce any evidence that would be acceptable to prove it false. 
If I look at this table, and feel it, and sit on it, and sit down and 
write on it, and it satisfies all these tests, then I know it is a 
table and I simply refuse to accept any conceivable (or imaginable) 
evidence as proof that it is not a table. What looks so and so, 
feels thus and thus, can be sat on, and can be used for writing 
upon, is a table. This looks so and so, feels thus and thus, 
can be sat on, can be used for writing upon; ergo, this is a 
table. 
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V.—COMMITMENTS AND REASONS 
By Brernarp Mayo 


THERE are certain obvious types of commitments—such ag 
promises, contracts and debts—which I propose to consider 
not on their own account but as paradigms for certain less 
obvious types. By showing that the concept of commitment, in 
a pretty literal sense, has relevance to a wide range of topics of 
philosophical interest, I hope to elucidate some of the questions 
that have been raised about reason and action. The fact that 
having made a promise is itself at least one reason for keeping 
it is a favourite weapon in the anti-Utilitarian armoury. Being 
committed to something entails having a reason for doing it; 
but how far is it also true that having a reason for X is a case of 
being committed to X—whatever X may be: whether, for 
example, a theoretical conclusion or a moral decision ? I want 
to explore some of the hidden similarities between the relation 
“having a reason for’ and the relation ‘ being committed to ’. 

To start with the obvious types. What sort of relation is 
involved in commitment, and what are its terms? We begin 
with promises. 

(1) Someone A commits himself by an undertaking X to 
perform a certain action Y. Must we add a fourth and a fifth 
term, someone to whom the undertaking is given, and someone 
(usually the same person) who is to receive the benefit of its 
fulfilment ? Certainly we need some fourth term, but each of 
these can be excluded as irrelevant to the notion of commitment, 
as the next example shows. 

(2) Someone vows that he will die rather than divulge a 
certain secret. A vow is not a promise, but he has done some- 
thing very like promising: he has committed himself to doing 
something fairly specific. If he betrays his secret, he has done 
something which others had a right to expect him not todo. He 
has gone back on his commitment, failed to fulfil it, fallen skort. 

(3) Another example of this type would be an instance of the 
sort of commitment which the Existentialists emphasise: 
commitment on an issue. A man joins a political party, a faction, 
a resistance movement; he performs some ‘symbolic act’ 
(which may vary from signing in blood to merely announcing 
‘I’m in favour of it’): and this commits him, not to any specific 
action or series of actions, but to a line or policy of action, to doing 
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any of an innumerable set of actions that forward the cause, 
whatever it may be. 

The fourth term of the commitment relation must be some 
sort of public audience. Whether by an explicit undertaking in 
writing, or by betaking himself to the maquis, or by merely doing 
nothing (‘tacit consent ’), a man commits himself to an action, 
a series of actions, or a general line of action. Understanding 
what he has said or done means understanding what he has 
committed himself to. And since both saying and doing can 
function in the same general way as acts of commitment, it would 
be useful if we could find some way of bringing them under the 
same concept : a saying which is also a doing (part of this is 
accounted for by the ‘ performatory’ theory of words like 
‘promise ’) and a doing which is also a saying. ‘ Actions speak 
louder than words’; certain acts are ‘symbolic’ and can be 
‘understood ’ or ‘ misinterpreted’; subsequent actions can be 
‘inconsistent ’ or ‘hardly compatible’ with them. All this 
suggests that certain actions must be described in some of the 
ways in which we describe language. The fourth term of the 
commitment relation will correspond to the users of language. 
This relation we can now analyse as follows. We have a person 
who commits himself (1) ; the act of commitment (2) ; the action, 
series of actions, etc., to which it commits him (3); and those in 
whose eyes he is committed (4). In other words, commitments 
are actions (3) which other people (4) are entitled to expect 
someone (1) to perform ; acts of commitment (2) are what entitle 
them to expect what they do expect. 


II 


There is a less obvious but more interesting type of commit- 
ments in which there is no explicit undertaking or symbolic act 
as such. One can be committed to something by way of having 
deliberately and explicitly committed oneself to just that 
(promises), or to something of that sort (joining a party). But 
one can also be committed to something by way of finding oneself 
committed to it as a result of something other than a deliberate 
and explicit act of commitment. This indeed is a commonplace 
even in the obvious types, as we recognise when we say things like 
‘IT didn’t know what I was letting myself in for ’ or ‘ I realise now 
that P’'ve been committed to that all along ’. 

Suppose a pacifist is confronted with the time-honoured 
challenge ‘What would you do if you saw someone brutally 
thrashing a child ? ’ and suppose the reply is ‘ I should intervene, 
by force if necessary ’; and suppose, finally, that the challenger 
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claims that this commits the other to non-pacifism. Here the 
idea of commitment is perfectly appropriate. Disputes occur as 
to whether the speaker is or is not committed to certain views 
about war, but there is no dispute over the fact that his reply to 
the question certainly commits him to something—if only to 
certain views about the treatment of children. 

This is a half-way house. Consider next a theoretical example 
without practical overtones. Someone is asked ‘ Do you believe 
that every event has a cause ?’, the answer is ‘ Yes’, and the 
challenger claims that this commits the other to determinism as 
regards human conduct. Again, the notion of commitment is 
perfectly in place. Disputes occur as to whether the speaker is 
or is not committed to determinism of this or that kind or scope, 
but there is no disputing the fact that his reply to the question 
certainly commits him to something, even to some kind of deter- 
minism. Logical commitments, such as the acceptance of certain 
premisses committing one to a certain conclusion, have much 
in common with other kinds of commitment. To assert some- 
thing is always to commit oneself to something—even if what one 
is committed to is only what one has asserted. Very often, 
however, to assert something is to commit oneself to something 
else as well: to whatever can be inferred from what is asserted. 

Now in all the cases I have considered so far, it always makes 
sense to say that someone has a reason for doing something. 
The fact that a promise has been made is a reason for fulfilling it, 
and whoever has made a promise has a reason for doing the 
action that will fulfil the promise. Similarly, the fact that I 
have joined an organisation is a reason for doing at least some of 
the things that may be required of me by its authorities ; the 
fact that I have made a public declaration of policy is a reason 
for doing the actions that are required to execute that policy; 
the fact that I hold certain views about ill-treating children is a 
(good or bad) reason for consenting to serve in the armed forces ; 
the fact that I accept certain theoretical premisses is a reason for 
asserting a certain conclusion. I shall claim that there are 
certain difficulties about the relation. ‘ having a reason for ’ which 
appear less difficult if we compare it with the relation ‘ being 
committed to’. First of all, then, what is it to ‘ have a reason 
for’ an action ? 


IIT 
We speak of giving reasons for our actions, of acting reasonably 


or unreasonably. But what is it to have a reason for an action ? 
Is it like (1) having a reason for a conclusion in a logical argument; 
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or like (2) having a motive for an action ; or like (3) neither of 
these, but something swi generis? Where ethical reasons are 
concerned, those who favour some kind of ‘ objectivist ’ theory 
are likely to prefer (1), subjectivists (2) and deontologists (3). 
Others may even deny that such ‘reasons’ are reasons at all ; 
which amounts to saying that the use of the word ‘ reasons’ 
in ethical contexts is so different from its use in other contexts, 
such as logical or empirical arguments, that only confusion can 
result from the attempt to make it do double duty. I want to 
challenge the last view, to reject the second, and to defend 
something like the first. 

A particularly moderate and restrained example of the type of 
view I am opposing is provided by Stevenson in his chapter on 
Validity (Ethics and Language, ch. vii). After saying that the 
question of validity is obviously relevant to those aspects of 
ethical argument which make use either of formal logic or of 
inductive procedures, but that it has ‘ nothing to do with per- 
suasive methods ’, Stevenson goes on to consider that peculiarity 
of ethical argument which lies in ‘the inference from a factual 
reason to an ethical conclusion ’. He mentions the possibility of 
kinds of validity different from those attending deductive and 
inductive arguments, but concludes that, for these character- 
istically ethical inferences, ‘it seems wholly impracticable and 
injudicious to sanction such a sense’ (p. 154). He is careful to 
qualify this rejection of the concept of validity by insisting that 
there are ‘any number of grounds for choice between methods ’ 
in ethical argument, and so to deny that a method is valid (or, 
more correctly, admits of criteria of validity) is not to imply that 
it is merely forensic. 

Stevenson expressly relates his discussion to moral arguments 
rather than moral actions. This may suggest that he is not 
discussing, except indirectly, our question about reasons for 
actions: for a moral action is not the same thing as a moral 
conclusion. But having a reason for an action and having a 
reason for a conclusion are very closely related. Having a reason 
for an action always involves readiness on the part of someone 
(not necessarily the agent himself) to produce an argument 
leading to the conclusion that the action done or proposed is 
obligatory, right or at least permissible. Conversely, the reasons 
which A employs in an argument designed to convince B that B 
ought to do X are, in A’s view at least, the very reasons which 
B has for doing X. Roughly speaking, then, and with qualifica- 
tions which will appear later (Sec. VIII), a reason for an action 
is the same as a reason for a conclusion about such an action. 
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This distinction between a moral conclusion and a moral 
action points to the first important similarity between ethical 
reasons and the reasons which are employed in arguments 
involving either formal logic or inductive reasoning (I will call 
these ‘ theoretical ’ reasons for short). If I have a reason for an 
action I may, of course, have another reason against it, or for an 
action incompatible with it. But taking the simple case where I 
have an unopposed or preponderant reason for doing something, 
it is notorious that I may not do it ; and so it is in the opposite 
case, where I do something that I have a reason against doing. 
These are the situations which in moral discourse we are apt to 
describe as yielding to temptation, weakening, backsliding or, 
in general, moral failure. Either I fail to do what I have a 
reason for doing, or I fail to avoid doing what I have a reason for 
not doing. 

Now this gap between theory and practice is, naturally, an 
important topic in ethics. But it is not confined to ethics. It 
can be found wherever performance is subject to intelligent 
control. In particular, it can be found in the very field which is 
commonly contrasted with practice or performance, namely 
theory itself. Facile distinctions between theory and practice 
can easily hide the fact that, while practice may be completely 
non-theoretical, theory cannot be entirely unpractical: to 
theorise is to do something, to engage in performances just as 
much subject to intelligent control, but just as little self- 
guaranteeing, as any other performances. There are reasons for 
doing non-theoretical things like paying debts and taking out 
insurance policies ; and there are reasons for doing theoretical 
things like asserting conclusions from premisses. In neither 
case do reasons coerce, though they may convince. Moral 
philosophers may have been guilty of drawing or assuming a 
contrast between ethical reasons which do not coerce and logical 
reasons which do. Aristotle got into difficulties 1 just because he 
wanted to maintain a parallelism between logic and ethics, in 
his doctrine of the practical syllogism: in wanting to maintain 
the parallelism he was right, but in thinking that there is a sort of 
irresistibility about logical conclusions he was wrong. This 
mistake generates an impossible attempt to reconcile the concept 
of dvaéyxn with the facts of moral dxpacia: a difficulty which 
would have vanished, or at least found a more adequate solution, 
if Aristotle had thought of considering the facts of intellectual 


1 Nicomachean Ethics VII. 3. 
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axpacia. There is such a thing as illogicality, and test-papers in 
elementary formal logic are not always awarded full marks. 

Now this gap between ‘theory’ and ‘practice’, in both 
theoretical and non-theoretical fields, is very like a breach -of 
commitment. When we say that a thinker who holds a certain 
view is thereby committed to a certain proposition p, we do not 
speak metaphorically. If, on questioning, he denies p, we 
rightly regard him as defaulting. His failure to accept p is 
(pro tempore and pending discussion) a failure : it is a disappoint- 
ment of expectations which his theorising has not merely led us, 
but entitled us, to form. Having reasons for asserting a 
conclusion is being committed to doing something. 

No proposition is per se a reason for any other proposition. 
A proposition may be used, on a given occasion, as a reason for 
asserting some other proposition. Its being a reason then 
depends on the possibility of exhibiting the two propositions as 
entailing and entailed. To call them ‘ premiss ’ and ‘ conclusion ’ 
is then to say something about the way they are being used in a 
certain context. But these words have associations with a 
mistake similar to Aristotle’s. 

Ryle has argued in detail! against the epistemological mis- 
conception that words like ‘ conclude’ and ‘ assume ’, since they 
figure in the statement of theories, must refer to processes which 
occurred in the construction of the theories. When I say, for 
instance, ‘ From these premisses, then, I conclude that p’, the 
fact that ‘ conclude ’ is an active verb tempts us to suppose that 
it must denote some intellectual operation, and what can this be 
but some mental process ? But all that Iam saying, when I say 
‘From these premisses, for these reasons, I conclude that p’ 
is that I am asserting p not as an independent, self-supporting 
truth, but as an entailed proposition. I not only make an 
assertion ; I draw attention to the logical articulation of the 
argument in which the assertion occurs. To introduce the 
notion of commitment: when I make an assertion, I commit 
myself to nothing explicitly beyond the truth of what I assert ; 
when I make deductions from my assertion, I make explicit what 
it commits me to ; when I give reasons for my assertion, I make 
explicit what commits me to it. When I assert p as a conclusion, 
I commit myself to the truth of p, but I also point out that the 
assertion of other propositions, which I call my reasons, already 
commits me to p. In one respect, then, to conclude is not to do 
something, certainly not to partake in a special psychological 
episode. But on the other hand to conclude is to do something : 


1 Concept of Mind, IX (4). 
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it is at least to commit myself. It is in respect of its being a 
doing that a conclusion has reasons: in respect of its being one 
term of an entailment it has only other propositions which entail 
it, but these are not tpso facto reasons. All reasons are reasons 
for action, including acts of asserting. 

This suggests another close parallel between ethical and 
theoretical reasons. After a process of deliberation, I arrive at 
an ethical conclusion. Again, no ethical or other proposition 
is in itself a reason for any other ethical proposition; the 
inference, if any, must again depend on the possibility of 
exhibiting the propositions in question as standing in a certain 
relation like the entailment relation. (If this relation actually 
is entailment, or is very like it, that will be a further parallel : 
I shall return to this.) Now in ethical epistemology .the 
ambiguity of the word ‘ conclusion ’ remains. To say ‘ For these 
reasons I conclude that it is my duty to do X ’ is certainly not to 
describe or report a process of deliberation, not even the culmina- 
tion of such a process ; it is to make explicit the ‘ entailment ’ 
relation between certain propositions and the statement that a 
certain action is my duty. On the other hand, it certainly is to 
do something, as before: it is at least to commit myself to 
something. It is in respect of its being a doing that an ethical 
conclusion has reasons ; in respect of its being one term of an 
‘entailment ’ it has only whatever ‘entails’ it. All reasons, 
whether ethical or theoretical, are reasons for doing something. 

An objection which may be felt here is that my parallel rests 
on an artificial way of speaking about action. Normally we do 
not call the assertion of a proposition an action, nor do we call 
the pronouncement of an ethical judgment an action. Indeed, 
in ethics a judgment is just what is contrasted with an action : 
there is the familiar contrast between words and deeds, or 
between the moral critic and the moral agent. In ethics the 
reluctance to regard moral judgments as actions may have two 
sources. Firstly, a moral judgment, in form at least, may often 
resemble quite closely a factual judgment or statement: and 
there is already a reluctance to regard statements of fact as 
actions. But, secondly, in ethics we are presented unavoidably 
with examples of momentous actions like theft, murder and 
suicide which appear to contrast strongly with judgments about 
the rightness or wrongness of such actions. ‘ Actions speak 
louder than words.’ But an action may be more or less full- 
blooded : it does not cease to be an action because its nature or its 
consequences happen to be unspectacular. Even statement- 
making actions need not be unspectacular, when they are made 
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by the bearers of important news. Every statement has to be 
made; and although the colourless phrases of logic and 
epistemology (such as ‘asserting propositions’) along with the 
trivial and remote examples of statements in logic text-books, 
suggest the contrary, nevertheless every statement has to be made 
in a context : usually a context in which someone is imparting 
information to someone else. Conclusions, then, being a sub- 
class of statements, are also actions ; and to speak of them as 
commitments is a way of emphasising this. 


¥ 


To summarise, we have (1) in the case of theoretical reasoning, 
two aspects of a conclusion: (a) an entailed proposition, (b) the 
assertion of this proposition ; in (2) ethical deliberation we have 
(a) and (6) (with ‘entailed’ in quotation marks, if preferred), 
but we still have a residue: (c) the performance of the action to 
which (a) and (6) refer. For example, there are certain proposi- 
tions from which, if true, it would follow that the earth is round ; 
and it is possible to use those propositions as reasons for asserting 
that the earth is round; anyone who asserts them commits 
himself to asserting this. Assuming for the sake of argument 
that there are certain propositions, whether factual or ethical or 
both, from which, if true, it would follow that it is my duty to 
relieve someone’s pain, then it is, of course, open to me to use 
those propositions as reasons for asserting that it is my duty to 
relieve the pain. But ethics does not stop there ; its reasons are 
not thought of as reasons for merely making judgments about 
duty, but as reasons for doing something that is contained in the 
judgments ; and a person who duly asserted from time to time 
that it was obligatory to relieve pain would rightly be thought to 
be paying hypocritical lip-service to morality if he took no steps 
to practice what he preached. Does this point to something 
sui generis in ethical reasoning, or can the disparity be evened up ? 

It can. The distinction between asserting a practical con- 
clusion and taking steps to carry it out is not peculiar to ethics, 
nor is the distinction between preaching and practice, or between 
lip-service and sincerity. In order to establish that someone 
knows or believes a given proposition it is not enough to note 
that he has uttered it, nor even to note the way in which he 
uttered it. To assert a proposition is, as I have tried to show, 
to do something: it is at least to commit oneself. It commits 
one not merely to further sayings, but very often to other 
doings as well: to acting in ways in which one would not act, or 
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would not be expected to act, if one had denied the proposition. 
Just as in ethics someone who asserts duty- propositions without 
acting on them is rightly thought to be paying lip-service to 
morality, so in theoretical discourse someone who asserts facts 
which his conduct shows him to ignore is rightly thought to be 
paying lip-service to science or some other source of knowledge. 

A second way of re-establishing the parallel between ethical and 
theoretical reasons in spite of the apparent discrepancy we have 
noticed (the apparent peculiarity of ethical reasons which are 
both reasons for statements and reasons for actions) involves 
going a little deeper into the theory of communication. If we 
consider the most general contexts of discourse in the two fields, 
theoretical and ethical, similar things can be said. The use of 
informative or fact-stating language, the pursuit of empirical 
investigations, and the study of logic and scientific methods 
would lose their interest and importance (to say the least) if it 
could not be taken for granted that on the whole people want to 
know the truth, to communicate the truth, and to avoid 
illogicality. (Obviously these are very crude generalities, but 
they serve to indicate the kind of context I speak of.) In ethics, 
the corresponding statement would be something like this. 
Moral discourse, preaching, debate on future conduct, and the 
study of ethics would lose their interest and importance if it 
could not be taken for granted that on the whole people want to 
do what is right and avoid what is wrong, to fulfil their duties, 
to seek the good life, and so forth, and to avoid inconsistency in 
conduct. But there is another factor which gives point to 
moral discourse. People want to affect other people’s conduct 
as well as their own: they want to recommend the good life as 
well as to seek it, to prohibit the wrong as well as to abstain from 
it. Nor is this factor wholly without a parallel in theoretical 
discourse. People want to communicate the truth as well as to 
seek it : and to communicate is to affect other people’s conduct, 
and not only their intellectual conduct, just as much, and for 
the same reasons, as the making of a statement is an action. But 
while in fact-stating discourse the conclusion of the truth-seeker 
and the conclusion of the truth-imparter may well take the same 
form, such as the assertion of a proposition, in ethics there is 
much more scope for diversity. As a rule the process of perform- 
ing one’s duty takes a very different form from the process of 
getting other people to perform theirs. But is this a significant 
difference ? 

In theoretical discourse, one proposition may serve as a reason 
for asserting another, not because propositions are united in an 
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indissoluble bond of entailment, but because reasons are relative 
to purposes of a very general kind. A given set of propositions 
can be said to constitute reasons for a conclusion only because 
some general purpose of discourse has been assumed throughout. 
The purpose might have been to examine the implications of the 
given set of propositions, without commitment to their truth ; 
in that case, they would be ‘reasons’ only in a hypothetical 
sense, that is to say, if they were regarded as true they would 
constitute reasons for asserting the conclusion; but this is a 
counterfactual conditional, they are not regarded as true and the 
conclusion is not asserted. The speaker does not commit 
himself, but asks what he would be committed to, if he did. 
Or, thirdly, the purpose of the speaker might have been to conceal 
the truth, in which case the given set of propositions might 
constitute ‘reasons’ for denying the conclusion. Only if there 
is some general consensus about the purpose of discourse can we 
speak of reasons for conclusions. The tendency to speak of 
reasons in an absolute sense is due to the extent and permanence 
of the consensus. 

Similarly in ethics reasons are relative to the general purpose 
of ethical discussion. It is perhaps a commonplace that what 
counts for A as a reason for action X may not count for B, or may 
even count for B as a reason against the action. In moral 
discourse, as compared with theoretical, variations in general 
purpose are much wider. Even where there is agreement on 
what I may call the general direction of purpose, there is room 
for variation in the form of its fulfilment. For instance, two 
people who agree in opposing the use of gin-traps might be said 
to agree in general direction of purpose: they have the same end 
in view. But one person may tend towards condemning, 
reprimanding and deploring, the other towards boycotting 
tradesmen, pressing for legislation, or organising a society. 
These are not different ways in which each goes about achieving 
his purpose; they are not different means to the same end. 
People who agree in direction of purpose will tend to have the 
same reasons for doing what they do; but the reasons may be 
reasons for doing different things, on the one hand for making 
certain moral judgments, on the other for performing certain 
deeds. Both types of action have a place in the background of 
ethical discourse ; one type involves getting people to act in 
certain ways (including, sometimes, ourselves), the other type 
involves acting in those ways. 

To return for a moment to the theoretical case: in spite of 
the wide variation in the three instances of differing general 
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purposes (to seek knowledge, to explore logical commitments, and 


to conceal facts) all three have something in common. There 
is what might be called a common propositional factor : a single 
proposition is involved, and the variations might be reduced to 
the logician’s categories of categorical assertion, hypothetical 
assertion, and negative assertion or denial. In the etliical field 
too, in spite of the still greater variation of background purpose, 
there is a common element to be found in a propositional factor. 
The difference is that this is no longer obvious, as it is in the case 
of fact-stating. On the contrary, its very existence is still a 
matter of dispute. For it is by no means self-evident that 
a moral action (in the uncontroversial, non-theoretical sense of 
‘action ’) must logically involve a moral judgment. The view 
that, for an action to be a moral action (as opposed, say, to an 
impulsive one) it must involve a moral judgment, is part of an 
ethical theory that certainly cannot be taken for granted at the 
outset of an ethical enquiry. 


VI 


In this section I want to ask what is meant by ‘having’ a 
reason or reasons. One sense in which I am said to have a reason 
for doing something is the sense in which all that is meant is that 
I am able to give reasons for doing it. Having a reason is being 
equipped to advance a reason. Being equipped to advance a 
reason, in turn, is being equipped to answer questions of the type 
‘Why did you do that ?’ or ‘ Why do you propose to do that ?’ 
In the case of theoretical discourse, for example, having a reason 
for asserting a statement is being prepared to give that reason, to 
produce the evidence ; and we are prepared to give a reason 
only because we anticipate the question ‘ Why do you say that ?’: 
because, to speak again of the general background, we assume a 
context in which the imparting of truth is neither authoritarian 
nor oracular. 

Now the question ‘ Why did you do X 2’ (in one of its senses : 
there is another) is relevant or appropriate only in certain types 
of situation. There are three possibilities : (a) we may know what 
the reasons are for doing X ; (6) we may know that there are no 
reasons for doing X, or conclusive reasons against it ; (c) we may 
not know whether there are reasons, or, if there are, what they 
are. Now in case (b) the question is certainly not appropriate. 
We do not ask why someone makes five half-crowns add up to 
half-a-sovereign, for we know that there are no reasons, and to 
enquire about reasons could only be an ironical suggestion that 
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perhaps there are alternative multiplication or money tables. 
In case (a) the question is not directly appropriate either. We 
do not ask, of a normal Englishman, why he makes the half- 
crowns add up to twelve-and-six. We might well, however, ask 
this of a child ; and this shows that the function of the question 
is not to elicit what the reasons are, but whether they have been 
applied. In a sense, then the question ‘Why... .?’ is not 
inappropriate, even when we know what the reasons are; for 
we may still wish to know whether the reasons have been used. 

However, the question ‘ Why did you do that ?’ often, in 
practice, does receive an answer in type (0) cases, as though it 
were not inappropriate after all. The question ‘ Why did you 
make five half-crowns add up to ten shillings ? ’ might be answered 
by saying ‘ I was thinking of florins ’ or even ‘ I wasn’t thinking ’ 
or ‘I was momentarily distracted by . . .’. But to answer the 
question in any of these ways is not to give a reason for a 
conclusion. It takes the question ‘Why .. .?’ in a different 
sense. This sense would become explicit if the question were 
reformulated ‘ How did you come to make that mistake ?’ or 
‘What made you do it?’ For such an answer is an admission 
that there are no reasons, that I made a mistake, plus an explana- 
tion of my mistake in terms of cause and effect. The ambiguity 
of the word ‘ why ?’ makes either answer admissible ; it is the 
same ambiguity which is duly noted in elementary theory of 
science when it is pointed out that questions ‘Why . . .?’ are 
often answered as if they were questions ‘How . . .?’ 

If we restrict the use of the word ‘ why 2’ to the first sense, 
we shall have to say that we can ask why someone gets an answer 
right, but only how he gets it wrong. Conversely, we can ask 
what caused him to get it wrong, but not what caused him to get 
it right. The importance of these two points for ethics is that 
there is an exactly similar asymmetry between the explanation 
and description of right and wrong conduct respectively. There 
are moral failures and intellectual failures, but failures of both 
kinds do not imply, are not correlative to, corresponding suc- 
cesses. To think of failure and success as correlative terms 
is to ignore the asymmetry between descriptions appropriate 
to right and wrong, correct and incorrect. In ethics, we 
frequently ask why someone does something, and although 
the question is directly appropriate only if we are in doubt about 
the rightness of the act, it is in another way not inappropriate to 
ask even when we are sure. But when we ask why someone 
committed murder, or persecuted Jews, or tortured prisoners of 
war, we are not asking for reasons, though we may be asking 
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for motives. But to quote a motive is to givea ‘how...?’ 
explanation, whether in simple causal terms or in terms of the 
dispositional analysis. Is is not to give a reason. To plead an 
excuse is not to justify, though it may be to claim that a wrong 
action is less wrong than it might appear, or that it deserves 
lighter punishment than might be threatened. All this is only 
to say that there are actions which we regard as unjustifiable, 
just as there are conclusions which we regard as false, that is, 
we are prepared to accept no premisses from which they are 
inferrible. 

On the other hand, although it is proper to ask what caused 
someone to get his deduction wrong, it is not proper to ask what 
caused him to get it right, or even what motives he had for 
producing the right answer. In ethics, just as we do not ask for 
reasons for unjustifiable conduct, so we do not, as a rule, ask for 
causes or motives for unquestionably right conduct. Indeed, 
this asymmetry is involved in our whole discourse about conduct. 
We ask what led someone to cheat, what induced him to tell a lie, 
what drove him to drink, what made him neglect his wife, what 
defeated his self-control, and so on. But we do not ask what led 
someone to be honest, what induced him to tell the truth (or 
if we do, as in speaking of threats or drugs, we thereby withdraw 
our recognition of the moral value of the act) or what drove 
him to temperance, or what made him support his wife, or what 
defeated his tendency to vice. 

In short, explanations and descriptions of right and wrong 
conduct are not merely different, but of a different order ; they 
belong to different logical categories. To have a motive for an 
action is quite different from having a reason for it. Ethical 
theories often involve a hidden argument that since we often 
assign motives to bad conduct, and indeed always assume that 
there are assignable motives, whether known or not, therefore 
there must be some specifically moral motive which is assignable 
to good conduct ; a good action, for instance, is one which is 
done from a sense of duty, or a necessary condition of an action’s 
being good is that it must be done ‘ because’ it is good. Soa 
sense of duty or moral sense is postulated to provide a motivation 
for good conduct. Now good conduct is certainly reasonable 
conduct, but reasons are not motives. It is no more helpful to 
say that right action must be motivated by a sense of duty than 
it is to say that the right answer to a multiplication problem 
must be motivated by'a wish to communicate the truth. 

Of course there is a germ of truth in the view that a good action 
must proceed from a good motive. If an action which gained 
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general approval is later found to have proceeded from dis- 
creditable motives, the applause is withdrawn. But this means 
only that the particular motives involved in an action may have 
to be reckoned in as part of the action for the purpose of assigning 
praise or blame. It does not mean that motives must always be 
reckoned in, still less that there must be one particular kind of 
motive, a special kind, which must always be present if an action 
is to receive moral commendation. 


Much of the foregoing could be summarised by saying that 
the relation ‘ having a reason for’ is a four-termed relation. A 
proposition (1) is a reason for an action (2) (which may be the 
assertion of another proposition, or the performance of some 
non-verbal deed, or the pronouncement of a moral judgment) 
for an agent (3) (who may be a speaker, performer or critical 
spectator) and relative to a community (4) in some rather vague 
sense. This last term is needed to represent what I called in 
Section V the general background of consensus belonging to a 
given sample of discourse. In the case of theoretical discourse, 
there is a community consisting of the truth-seekers and the 
truth-imparters ; in the case of ethical discourse, a community of 
moral beings. It is in the nature of a moral action or a moral 
judgment that it can be supported by reasons. But if I advance 
a reason for an action, then, although it would be correct idiom 
to speak of ‘ my ’ reason for my action, the relation denoted by 
‘my ’ is quite different from what it would be if I had spoken of 
my motives or my inclinations. It is much more like the relation 
involved when I speak of ‘my’ reasons for giving a certain 
answer to a problem in algebra. The ditierence is this. My 
having an inclination is logically (though uot always causally) 
independent of other people having similar inclinations ; but my 
having a reason, either for a theoretical conclusion or for a 
non-theoretical action, is not logically independent of other 
people having a reason. What counts for me as a reason counts 
for others, and if I could not regard it as counting for others also, 
it could not count for me. In other words, it is self-contradictory 
to say both that I have a reason for doing X and that no one else 
could have that reason for doing X. The need to speak of 
‘others ’ and of ‘no one else’ must be allowed for by the fourth 
term of the relation ‘ having a reason for ’. 

Now if we look again at the four terms of this relation, and 
compare them with the four terms of the relation of ‘commitment’ 
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(Section I) we shall see that they correspond, and that the two 
relations are strictly similar. Rearranging the terms in the same 
order, we have (i) a person (1) asserts a proposition (2) as a 
reason for an action (3) (which may include the assertion of 
another proposition) relative to the purposes of a community (4) ; 
(ii) a person (1) commits himself by an act of commitment (2) to 
an act of fulfilment (3) in the eyes of a community (4). Commit- 
ments are actions which other people are entitled to expect 
us to perform, acts of commitment are what entitle them to 
expect what they expect; conclusions are assertions which 
other people are entitled to expect us to make, reasons are 
what entitle them to expect us to draw the conclusions. 
Reference to ‘ other people ’ of course never excludes reference to 
myself as well. I can reach a conclusion privately, just as I can 
commit myself in my own eyes ; but the conclusion would not be 
a conclusion, if I could not regard others as entitled to expect me 
to draw it, were they aware of my premisses; nor would the 
self-owned commitment be a commitment, if I could not regard 
others as equally entitled to expect me to do what I expect 
myself to do, were they aware of the terms of my commitment. 

A few rather obvious objections, and a hint of the answers, 
may clarify this fourth term. (1) Whatever may be the case in 
ethics, surely in theoretical discourse at any rate it is improper 
to speak of the relativity of reasons to communities? For 
example, the reasons for saying that log x* = 3 log z, or that the 
earth is round, are surely independent of any social context ? 
Part of the answer is this. There are not merely statements 
which are true and false, but people making them in order to 
communicate or to delude; there are not merely deductive 
principles, such as those of Aristotelian logic or mathematics, 
but people using them to support or justify the assertion of some 
propositions and to discredit or veto the assertion of others. 
No proposition is per se a reason for any other. No action per se 
commits me to any other action. 

(2) Am I confusing ‘having a reason for’ with ‘having a 
reason for producing a certain reason for’? Can one speak of 
truth and deductive principles and yet say that the nature of a 
reason is to be found in the use of statements and principles and 
not in the nature of truth and validity ? Surely the validity of a 
deduction and the truth of the premisses are the only reasons, 
with which logic is concerned, for asserting the conclusion ; the 
‘reasons ’ which have to do with social contexts are not reasons 
at all. Have I failed to observe my own distinction between 
reasons and motives? Contexts may determine what sort of 
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argument a person may use in support of a given assertion, what 
evidence he may produce and what he may keep back, what 
assumptions he can afford to make, and so on: but surely these 
are not reasons but only ‘reasons ’, that is, motivating factors, 
for using certain reasons? [I shall consider this along with (3). 

(3) Cannot arguments be reasonable and unreasonable ? 
Logical arguments may be valid or invalid, but empirical 
arguments, such as those involving degrees of probability, admit 
of a whole range of reasons which may vary from irrelevant to 
conclusive. Is assessing the value of a reason a matter of 
context ? Surely people use good reasons and reject bad ones 
because they really are good or bad; there are logical criteria 
for choosing certain arguments rather than others. 

Part of the answer to (2) and (3) is this. Of course there are 
criteria of reasonableness, but the existence of criteria does not 
entail that the criteria themselves are beyond the range of 
discussion and of justification. Justification is and can be 
attempted only in terms of the general background of the purposes 
of communication, or of the community of communicating and 
co-operating intelligent beings. Some probability-statements, 
such as that the sun will rise tomorrow, are so obvious that no 
sane person could question their reasonableness ; others are less 
obvious and there is room for serious differences of opinion ; 
some are such that only fanatics and other eccentrics would 
persist in, while still others are downright insane. It may be 
that in judging the reasons which people put forward for these 
conclusions we employ a definite set of logical criteria. But our 
justification for using those criteria and not others is not that 
Aristotle issued any fiats, backed by penalties, but that some 
people are more successful than others in discovering truths 
which meet with recognition, while others again positively fail to 
achieve communication. 

But there is a germ of truth in the objections. It is true that 
‘having a reason for’ generally implies ‘ having a good reason 
for’. Somewhat as saying ‘ He knows that p’ is inconsistent 
with saying that p is false, so saying ‘ He has a reason for X’ is 
inconsistent with saying that his reason is invalid or inadmissible, 
or that there are no good reasons for doing X. In such uses of 
‘reason’ there is involved an element of appraisal; it has 
affinities with Mr. Toulmin’s family of ‘ gerundive concepts ’4 
and can be brought under the rubric ‘ being worthy of ’ (accep- 
tance, approval, etc.) Now ‘worthiness’, as Toulmin points 
out, depends on what I have called background purposes, which 


1 An Examination of the Place of Reason in Ethics, 6-2. 
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involve people. This is not to say that reasons are worthy of 
acceptance because people accept them, nor yet that ‘ worthy 
of acceptance’ means ‘accepted by certain people’; but 
neither is it true, except as a truism, that people accept a reason 
because it is worthy of acceptance. All the same, one 
person’s having a reason for X and other people’s acceptance of 
it as a valid reason are logically related. We do speak not only 
of ‘my ’ reason for doing X and of ‘ his ’ reason for doing X but 
also of ‘ the ’ reason for doing X. 

Similarly, I am not committed to X because people expect me 
to do X, nor does ‘ being committed to X’ mean that other 
people expect me todo it; but neither is it true, except as 
a truism, that people expect me to do X because I am committed 
to X. Being committed to X is neither dependent on people’s 
expectations, nor they on it ; yet the two are logically related. 


VIII 


It will be noticed that I have introduced a second sense of 
* having a reason for ’, in addition to that described in Section VI. 
There I considered cases where having a reason for X meant being 
equipped to advance a reason for X. But it now appears that I 
can be said to have a reason for X without being equipped to 
advance it. Someone says ‘ your reason for doing X is p’; I 
may rebut this in more than one way, but if I accept it, I admit 
that I have a reason for doing X and at the same time I may 
admit that I had a reason for doing X at a time when I was not 
prepared to advance it. (For instance, I may admit that I 
ought to have done something which I did not admit at the time 
that I ought to do.) Again, even if I am prepared to advance a 
reason for doing X, I may either be giving a reason why I 
am doing X (or did, or shall do, X), or I may be giving a reason 
why I ought to be doing X (or ought to have done, or ought to do, 
X). Reasons can be used both to justify actions and to commend 
them. 

Now the difference between a reason why I did X and a reason 
why I ought to have done X is not a difference in the reasons. It 
is the same as the difference between the reason why I got a 
certain answer to a problem in algebra and the reason why I ought 
to have got that answer. Justifying and commending are not 
separate jobs : to justify what I did is, in part, also to commend 
it. But this means that reasons for actions are always, at least 
in part, reasons for commending actions. This involves an 
advance beyond the position I reached in Section IV. There I 
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said that reasons are not reasons for propositions but reasons for 
doing something (including the assertion of propositions). But 
now we have to say that reasons are not even reasons for doing 
something, but rather reasons for saying that something is to 
be done. My reason for settling a debt is the reason for saying 
that debts are to be paid ; my reason for saying that 7 x 9 = 63 
is the reason for saying that 63 is the solution to be given to the 
problem ‘ Multiply 7 and 9’. 

Anyone who thinks that there may be reasons for doing some- 
thing over and above the reasons for saying that it is to be done 
is like someone who thinks that there are reasons for saying that 
7 X 9= 63 over and above the reasons for saying that the 
solution to be given to this particular multiplication problem is 
63. Yet in ethics, at least, people have sometimes thought it 
quite in order to ask questions like ‘ Why should I do what I 
ought to do ?’1; ‘ Given that this act is my duty, why should I 
do it ?’? Of course these questions are proper if by ‘duty ’ we 
mean merely what Ross calls a ‘ prima facie duty ’, or if we use 
‘ought ’ in a ‘ hollow ’ ¢ sense, meaning something different from 
‘really ought’. Except in such cases, the questions are not 
proper. What is wrong with such a question is that it implicitly 
asserts that there are reasons for doing something and at the same 
time questions whether there are. But all reasons are reasons for 
saying that something is to be done: no further reasons can be 
adduced for doing what is to be done. One can question whether 
there are reasons why something should be done; but after 
deciding that there are, there is no room for further questions. 
All there is room for is to do—or not to do—whatever is to be 
done. 

The notion of commitment helps to bring out these points. 
Take the difference between my having a reason for doing what 
I did and your having a reason for doing what you have not done. 
Only in the second case is the notion of commitment directly 
applicable. For we speak much more readily of being committed 
to something which is not yet done than of having been committed 
to something we have done. ‘Being committed’ is itself, in 
part, a ‘ gerundive concept’; and gerundive concepts are, if not 
out of place, at least on a different footing in the situation of 
fait accompli. In the case of ethics, we say more readily ‘I 
ought to do X’ before doing X than ‘I ought to have done X’ 


1 Prichard, ‘ Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake ?’ Mrnp, 1912. 
? Duncan-Jones, Butler’s Moral Philosophy (back cover). 

5 Ross, The Right and the Good, ch. II. 

“I owe this expression to Mr. R. M. Hare. 
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after doing it: ‘I ought to have ’ (unlike ‘I was right to . . .’) 
implies failure. Conclusions, whether practical or theoretical, 
are not always what we regard ourselves as committed to: 
they are often what we regard ourselves as entitled to. But if I 
am to show anyone that I am entitled to my conclusion, I must 
produce an argument by which he is led or driven to the 
conclusion which I am not led or driven to. I must show him 
that the premisses which entitle me to my conclusion commit him 
to it. Incidentally I show that I also am committed to it ; 
but my commitment is fulfilled, his is in question. And the 
fulfilment of a commitment removes most of the occasions for 
speaking of it as a commitment. 


University of Birmingham 
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VI.—GENERALIZATION IN ETHICS 
By Marcus G. 


THE question “ What would happen if everyone did that ?” is 
one with which we are all familiar. We have heard it asked, 
and perhaps have asked it ourselves. We have some familiarity 
with the sort of context in which it would be appropriate to ask 
it. For instance, we understand that it is either elliptical for 
or a prelude to saying, “ If everyone did that, the consequences 
would be disastrous’, and that this is often considered a good 
reason for concluding that one ought not to do that. The 
situations in which this sort of consideration might be advanced 
are of course exceedingly diverse. One who announces his 
intention of not voting in some election might be met by the 
question, ‘ What would happen if no one voted?” If no one 
voted the government would collapse, or the democracy would 
be repudiated, and this is deemed by many to indicate decisively 
that everyone should vote. Again, one who disapproves of 
another’s attempts to avoid military service might point out : 
“If everyone refused to serve, we would lose the war.” The 
members of a discussion group, which meets to discuss papers 
presented by members, presumably all realize that each should 
take a turn in reading a paper, even if he does not want to and 
prefers to take part in the discussion only, because if everyone 
refused to read a paper the club would dissolve, and there would 
be no discussions. This sort of consideration would not be 
decisive to one who did not care whether the club dissolved. 
But it undoubtedly would be decisive to one who enjoys the 
meetings and wishes them to continue. 

Each of these cases provides an example of the use or applica- 
tion of a type of argument which I propose to call the generaliza- 
tion argument : “ If everyone were to do that, the consequences 
would be disastrous (or undesirable) ; therefore, no one ought 
to do that.” Any argument of the form “ The consequences of 
no one doing x would be undesirable; therefore every one 
ought to do x”’ is also, obviously, an instance of the generaliza- 
tion argument. Now the basic problem about this argument 
is to determine the conditions under which it is a good or valid | 
one, that is to say, the conditions under which the fact that the 
consequences of everyone doing x would be undesirable provides 
a good reason for concluding that it is wrong for anyone to do x. 
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I have formulated the problem in this way because there are 
conditions under which the generalization argument is obviously 
not applicable. Though the instances presented above are ones 
in which the consideration of the consequences of everyone 
acting in a certain way seems clearly relevant to a moral judg- 
ment about that way of acting, there are others in which this 
sort of consideration is just as clearly irrelevant. While 
“humanity would probably perish from cold if everyone pro- 
duced food, and would certainly starve if everyone made clothes 
or built houses ’’,! it would be absurd to infer from this that no 
one ought to produce food or build houses. 

It might be thought that this is a counter-example, which 
proves the generalization argument to be invalid or fallacious 
generally, and that the fallacy consists in arguing from “ not 
everyone ” to “no one”, or from “some” to “all”. But this 
would be a mistake. It is not always a fallacy to argue from 
“some ” to “all”. The belief that it is is merely a prejudice 
arising out of a preoccupation with certain types of statements. 
It is true that the generalization argument involves an inference 
from “ not everyone has the right ” to “no one has the right ” 
from “ it would not be right for everyone ” to “ it would not be 
right for anyone”. This inference, however, is mediated by 
what I shall call “the generalization principle”, that what 1s 
right (or wrong) for one person must be right (or wrong) for any 
similar person in similar circumstances. 

Since the generalization argument presupposes and thus 
depends on the generalization principle, and since the generaliza- 
tion principle is certainly of considerable interest in its own 
right, I shall devote the next section—the major portion—of this 
paper to an attempt to determine the meaning and importance 
of this principle. This will involve a consideration of the 
meaning and function of the qualification “similar persons in 
similar circumstances”. Following this I shall take up the 
problem about the generalization argument mentioned above, 
by considering briefly certain fairly plausible objections to it 
and attempting to show that they are not decisive. This will 
go some distance towards the formulation of the conditions 
under which the generalization argument is valid. 


1. The Generalization Principle 


The basic question about the generalization principle, as I 
have already indicated, concerns the qualification “similar 


1M. R. Cohen, The Faith of a Liberal, p. 86. 
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persons in similar circumstances”. Now in his discussion of 


this principle, which he called the principle of justice or im- 


partiality, Sidgwick pointed out : 


We cannot judge an action to be right for A and wrong for B, 
unless we can find in the natures or circumstances of the two some 
difference which we can regard as a reasonable ground for difference 
in their duties. If therefore I judge any action to be right for myself, 
I implicitly judge it to be right for any other person whose nature 
and circumstances do not differ from my own in certain important 


If a kind of conduct that is right (or wrong) for me is not right (or 
wrong) for someone else, it must be on the ground of some difference 
between the two cases, other than the fact that I and he are different 
persons. 

This, however, does not seem to go very far towards meeting 
the basic objection that might be made against this principle, 
which might be put in this manner: “It is all very well to 
insist that what is right for one person must be right for any 
similar person in similar circumstances. But what does this 


mean ? How can you tell in any particular case whether the — 
natures or circumstances or the people involved are similar or | 
not ? Indeed, under what conditions could not two people be | 
said to be similar ? You can always find some similarities, and, _ 
since this is the case, this principle is so vague as to be useless. © 
It will not help matters to say that ‘similar persons in similar > 


circumstances’ are those persons ‘ whose natures and circum- 


respects are important ones? Obviously there will always be 
some differences. How can you tell in any particular case 
which differences are important and which are not ?” 

Though I think this objection rests on a confusion, it is an 
important one and must be met. (It was on this ground that 
C. D. Broad asserted that Sidgwick’s principle, while “ not 
absolutely verbal’, is “ extraordinarily trivial”, while Bradley 
claimed that it is a “ bare tautology ”’.)? The questions it sets 
forth, so far as they are sensible, can be given satisfactory 
answers. These questions, however, are not, as they stand, 
altogether legitimate. They arise, to some extent, out of a 
confusion. 

For this sort of objection to the generalization principle 
assumes that it pretends or is supposed to contain within itself 
the criteria for “similar persons in similar circumstances ”’, 


1 Henry Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics (7th edn., 1907), pp. 209, 379. 
- *C. D. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory, p. 223; F. H. Bradley, 
“ Mr. Sidgwick’s Hedonism ” in Collected Essays, vol. i, pp. 99-101. 
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while it most emphatically does not. The fact that it does not 
is not a defect in it. The occurrences of the term ‘similar’ in 
the statement of this principle do not make it vague or in- 
applicable. They ensure its generality. The expression ‘ similar 
persons in similar circumstances’ is to be construed as 
a “place holder”, to be filled in different ways in different 


_ contexts. In other words, the occurrences of the term ‘ similar ’ 
* in the statement of this principle are to be regarded as blanks, 


to be filled in different ways depending on the context. Dif. 


_ ferent applications of the principle, in which the term ‘ similar’ 


does not occur, will result from different ways of filling in these 
blanks. Each of these applications may be regarded as a rule 
or principle on a lower level of generality than the generalization 


~ principle itself, or simply as a particular application of the 


general principle. 

I realize that these brief remarks are in need of illustration. 
But I propose postponing giving illustrations of the applications 
of this principle until some further questions are disposed of. 


- It is necessary first to answer the legitimate questions involved 


in the foregoing objection. While it is not a legitimate criticism 
of the generalization principle that it cannot by itself determine 
the concrete meaning of the phrase “similar persons in similar 
circumstances ”’, it would be a legitimate criticism of it if there 
were no way at all of determining this. For if this were the 
case the principle would be inapplicable. Thus it is necessary 
to show that this is not the case. 

One thing that gives rise to this sort of objection is the fact 
that things may be similar in different ways. A and B may be 
similar in one respect and not in another. And it holds trivially 
that given any two things it is possible to specify some respect 


in which they are alike as well as some respect in which they are | 


different. But while some similarities (and differences) can 
always be specified, not all of them will be relevant ones. The 
generalization principle must be understood in the sense that 
what is right for one person must be right for every relevantly 


similar person in relevanily similar circumstances. While it is 
- true that two things may be similar in one respect and not in 


another, it is also true that two things may be similar for one 
purpose and not for another. Whether A and B are to be 


regarded as similar in any non-trivial sense is thus dependent 


on the purpose or context. If we think of relevant and irrele- 
vant similarities this should be obvious. For the notion of 
relevance has no meaning apart from some determinate context. 
A statement of the form “A is relevant” is, as it stands, 
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incomplete. It is either elliptical for a statement of the form 
“ A is relevant to B”’, where this further reference is determined 
from the context, or else it is nonsense. Now just as what is 
relevant to one thing may not be relevant to another, what is 
relevant in one context may not be relevant in another. Thus 
the phrase “ (relevantly) similar persons in (relevantly) similar 
circumstances ” cannot be translated or defined or made more 
specific in abstraction from any definite context. If a more 
definite term were substituted for it, we should have a particular 
application of the generalization principle, and not the principle 
itself. However, it is not impossible to formulate criteria or 
a general set of directions for determining whether or not 
certain persons or their circumstances are to be regarded as 
similar in various contexts. This I shall now proceed to do, 
constructing for this purpose some model cases which can 
appropriately serve as paradigms of the application of this 
phrase. 

I. Consider the following case presented by Sidgwick, in 
which he mentions certain conditions under which lying might 
be justified. 

Suppose .. . a Utilitarian thinks it on general grounds right to 
answer falsely a question as to the manner in which he has voted at 
a political election where the voting is by secret ballot. His reasons 
will probably be that the Utilitarian prohibition of falsehood is based 
on (1) the harm done by misleading particular individuals, and (2) 
the tendency of false statements to diminish the mutual confidence 
that men ought to have in each other’s assertions ; and that in this 
exceptional case it is (1) expedient that the questioner should be 
misled: while (2) in so far as the falsehood tends to produce a 
general distrust of all assertions as to the manner in which a man has 
voted, it only furthers the end for which voting has been made secret. 
It is evident that, if these reasons are valid for any person, they are 
valid for all persons. . . .1 


The particular reasons Sidgwick gives are not very important 
in this context. Neither is his reference to utilitarianism. 
What is important is his statement that if these reasons are valid 
for any person, they are valid for all persons. Sidgwick goes on 
to say (p. 486) that the principle of justice means “ that an act, 
if right for any individual, must be right on general grounds, 
and therefore for some class of persons”. Now the importance 
of these two statements is that they provide the clue to the 
proper interpretation of ‘ similar ’ as it appears in this principle. 
The criteria for “ all similar cases ” are contained in the “ general 
grounds ” or reasons on the basis of which an act is, or is said 


1 Op. cit. p. 485. 
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to be, right or wrong. These reasons determine who are similar 

and who are not in a certain context. All those to whom the 

reasons apply are similar to each other and relevantly different 
from those to whom the reasons do not apply. 

Consider the following remarks on this pot by A. K. Rogers. 

Although I may feel the force of my own rights as a passionate 

demand, and still decline to entertain those of others, I cannot make 

of them a social concept, cannot argue about them and present them 

to others for their recognition, without generalizing them, and so 

implicitly granting to the other man the right to use the same words 

with reference to himself. . . . Argument implies general principles 

as its basis ; a rational right is therefore by definition something that 

can be made general. . . . What you claim for yourself, every man 

whatsoever has the right to claim for himself, wnless you can show 

definite reasons, that a reasonable being is bound to admit, why the 

principle applies in the one instance and not in the other. And the 

reasons must be themselves general ones; it is not enough to make 

the difference consist merely in the fact that I am I, and that you are 

someone else.? 


This last statement, of course, is essentially the same as one of 
Sidgwick’s presented above: a difference in what is right for 
two individuals cannot be justified simply on the ground that 
they are two individuals, that A is A and Bis B. The fact that 
I am I, or the person I am, cannot justify my claim that my case 
is exceptional, that I have the right to do something others do 
not have the right todo. But this is not because this purported 
reason is not a general one, or does not have a general applica- 
tion. It actually has too general an application. If I can say 
“T am I, and you are someone else ”, everyone can say “I am I, 
and you are someone else”. Thus this cannot show that one 
case is different from another. The attempt to use the fact 
that I am I to justify the claim that my case is exceptional 
actually involves a contradiction. For since it is true of 
everyone that he is he, since everyone can say “I am I”, 
it would follow that every case is exceptional, and this is self- 
contradictory. 

The claim that “I am John Smith, while you are not”, 
which is not tautological, still could not justify one in holding 
that he is an exception. Everyone can make a similar claim: 
“JT am John Jones, while you are not”, or “I am Ignatz 
McGillicuddy III, while you are not”. If the fact that someone 
has a certain name could be used to show that his case is an 
exception, it could be used to show that every case is an excep- 
tion, which is, again, self-contradictory. Nor can the attempt 


1A. K. Rogers, The Theory of Ethics, pp. 191-192. 
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to justify oneself by reference to a “rule” which refers to one- 
self by name (and which of course would not be a general rule 
at all) work any better. If John Smith can say “ Everyone 
whose name is John Smith has the right to act in such and such 
a way”, Ignatz McGillicuddy III can say “ Everyone whose 
name is Ignatz McGillicuddy III has the right to act in such and 
such a way ”’, and everyone else can invoke a similar “ rule ”. 
If one could invoke the fact that he has a certain name or is 
a certain person—is “someone special ”—to justify his acting 
in a certain way, he could invoke the same consideration to 
justify his acting in any way he pleases under any circumstances 
whatever. But so could everyone else. It would follow that 
everyone has the right to act in any way he pleases. Now this 
is not just false—it is self-contradictory. The fact that one has 
a certain name or is a certain person may be relevant to the 
claim that one has the right to do something or is an exception 
to some rule. But the point is that one has to show how it is 
relevant. To do this is to show how one is genuinely different 
from others in the situation in question. It is to show that o 

is an exception on the basis of considerations which would not 
show everyone to be an exception. 

While the statement of a reason certainly need not, as Rogers’ 
statement seems to imply, be given in general or abstract terms, | 
nevertheless it must be generalizable. The statement of a 
reason, that is to say, must imply a rule or general proposition. 
The reason given must be capable of applying beyond the 


4 particu'ar person in the particular situation to a class of persons 
: in a certain type of situation. Hence to give a reason in support 
: of the judgment that a given individual, A, ought or has the 
1 dade some act presupposes that anyone with the charac- 
F teristics specified in the statement of the reason ought, or has 
: “the right, to do the-same kind of act in a situation of the kind 
£ specified. If the statement of a reason does not-imply this then 


it is not the statement of a reason at all, but merely the re- 
J iteration of the assertion. Now anyone (and everyone) who has 

: these characteristics is similar to A in this context. Any set of 
8 circumstances with the characteristics described by the reasons 
offered is in this context similar to the circumstances in which 


it is right for A to do the act in question. If B meets these 
” conditions then in this context B is similar to A. If C does not 
ws then there is an important difference in this context between C 
P and A. This is quite consistent with the fact that A and B may 
pt be similar in one context and not in another. On the basis of 


the reasons justifying some act of some other kind, or the same ~ 
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sort of act in different circumstances (or for another kind of 
individual), A and B may be dissimilar, and if so it will be right 
for one of them to act in this way and wrong for the other. 

II. In a speech in Parliament Macaulay once said, “ Official 
appointments ought not to be subject to regulations purely 
arbitrary, to regulations for which no reason can be given but 
mere caprice, . . . those who would exclude any class from 
public employment are bound to show some special reason for 
the exclusion ”’.1_ This is an obvious though implicit appeal to 
the generalization principle, and this should serve to provide us 
with our second model. 

What sort of consideration could serve as a “reason for the 
exclusion” ? What would justify excluding some class of 
persons from public employment, or more generally, from 
appointment to any sort of position? “ Purely arbitrary ” 
regulations would be those “for which no reason can be given 
but mere caprice ’’, or simply those for which no reason can be 
given. It is relatively easy to see what would fall into this class. 
The fact that someone does not like people of a certain type 
would not, by itself, justify him in claiming that they ought 
to be excluded from some position. The fact that he does not 
like them would not be a reason, though he might think that 
it is. For suppose it were. Then the argument would be that 
people of type T ought not to be allowed to hold a certain type 
of position because A does not like people of type T. But this 
presupposes that anyone A does not like ought not to be allowed 
to obtain that position. This involves us in the situation dis- 
cussed above. Anyone can argue in the same way. If there is 
anyone who does not like the people A does like (himself in- 
cluded), then these people ought to be excluded also. It is 
possible to maintain on these grounds that no one ought to 
hold any position, and this is absurd. How does A justify his 
claim to a privileged status for his likes and dislikes? It is 
possible for him to do so, but not on the ground that he is he, or 
is a person of “special importance”. Nor could people of 
type T justifiably be excluded simply on the ground that they 
are people of type T. This also would apply to everybody : 
people of type U ought to be excluded because they are of 
type U, and so on. Perhaps no one would be persuaded by 
this sort of reasoning when it is set out in this abstract form. 
It does not follow that no one has ever argued in this way. I 
should say that this sort of “ reasoning ” is fairly common. If 
it were not there would have been no point to Macaulay’s 


1'T. B, Macaulay, speech on “ Jewish Disabilities ”, 17th April, 1833. 
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statement, and no one familiar with the context in which his 
speech was made could maintain this. 

But now what would count as a reason for excluding a class 
of people from a certain type of employment? In order to 
justify the claim that a certain class or group of people ought 


- to be excluded from a certain type of position, it would have 


to be shown that the members of that class have certain charac- 
teristics, in—virtue of their membership in that class, which are 
such as to unfit them or make them incompetent to perform the 
duties of that position. But then this class of people must be 
defined by these characteristics. Identification of them in 
terms of some popular category, as say Negroes, or Poles, or 
Jews, will not be sufficient. It would have to be shown that 
because someone is’ a negro, or has certain characteristics 
commonly associated with negroes, he is incapable of carrying 
out the requirements of the position in question. Obviously 
the relevance of this consideration will vary with different offices 
or positions. The fact that a man has red hair may of course 
be sufficient to exclude him from being sent as an emissary to 
a land or region where red-headed people are regarded with 
ill-will. It is not sufficient to exclude him from being sent as 
an emissary to some other place. If the Erewhonians liked and 
respected only fair-haired people, and had a horror of physical ~ 
weakness, then the fact that someone has dark hair or is sickly 
may be a good reason for excluding him from the class of those 
who are acceptable as emissaries to Erewhon. But the fact 
that someone has dark hair would be irrelevant in a situation in 
which someone has to be picked as an emissary to a place where 
people do not care about the colour of one’s hair. Furthermore, 
the fact that someone has dark hair would not justify excluding 
him from the class of possible emissaries to Erewhon unless ail 
people with dark hair were thereby excluded. It is not simply 
that it would be unfair to exclude someone from the position on 
the ground that he has dark hair, while some other dark-haired 
person is not excluded. It would be unfair. But the reason 
why it is unfair is that in such a case the colour of one’s hair 
would not, and could not possibly, be the reason or ground for 
the exclusion. This is obvious from the form of argument 
involved : A would not be a good ambassador to Erewhon (and 
therefore ought not to be sent there) because he has dark hair 
and because the Erewhonians do not like people with dark hair. 
This statement would be senseless unless it were applicable not 
oly to A but to B, C,... in short, to everyone. It pre- 
supposes the proposition that no one with dark hair would make 
24 
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a good ambassador to Erewhon. To paraphrase a statement 
from Sidgwick quoted previously, a reason in one case is a 
reason in all cases—or else it is not a reason at all. This should 


make fairly obvious the connexion between impartiality, 


generality, and consistency or rationality. 

The relation of the generalization principle to this sort of case 
should be apparent. Let us state the application of the principle 
to it in easy stages. The principle is: what is right for one 
person must be right for every similar person in similar circum- 
stances. In the first stage of its application to this case we have 
the proposition (a) it is right for A to be prevented from being 
an emissary to Erewhon if and only if it is right to prevent 
everyone similar to A from being sent. Now the class of persons 
similar to A in this context is determined by the reasons which 
justify, or are said to justify, this exclusion of A. It is right to 
prevent A from being sent as an emissary to Erewhon because 
A has dark hair and because the Erewhonians have a great 
distaste for dark-haired people. This consideration, to be a 
genuine reason, must apply to all people with dark hair. Hence 
we have (5) it is right to prevent A from being sent as an 
emissary to Erewhon, because he has dark hair and the Ere- 
whonians do not like dark-haired people, if, and rong b if, it would 
be right to prevent any dark-haired person from being sent as 
an emissary to Erewhon. Or more simply, it is right to prevent 
one dark-haired person from being sent as an emissary to 
Erewhon (on the ground that he has dark hair) if, and only if, 
it would be right to prevent any dark-haired person from being 
sent. The term ‘similar’ does not occur here at all. But this 
is obviously an application of the more general principle in 
which it does occur. 

It should be noticed that the fact that someone has dark hair, 
though it is a good reason for excluding him, is not a logically 
conclusive reason. Even this may be over-ridden in some cases. 
Hence a case may arise in which a dark-haired person may 
justifiably be sent, because on other grounds he is likely to make 
@ good ambassador. “ He has certain qualities to make up for 
the deficiency, etc.” But then, if so, having dark hair is not, 
by itself, the reason for exclusion. We cannot say-simply “ A is 
excluded because he has dark hair”. ‘The ground for excluding A 
must be that he has dark hair and does not have other qualities 
to make up for this. Having dark hair is then one reason, or 8 
presumptive reason, for exclusion ; it is not a conclusive reason. 

This brings us to one further fact about the generalization 
principle that. must. be elaborated. Sidgwick remarked about 
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this principle that its effect is to “ throw a definite onus probandi 


on the man who applies to another a treatment of which he: 


would complain if applied to himself”.! This is in line with his 
statement (p. 209) that “we cannot judge an action to be right 
for A and wrong for B, unless we can find in the natures or 
circumstances of the two some difference which we can regard 
as a reasonable ground for difference in their duties”. The 
generalization principle can be regarded as specifying the con- 
ditions under which an act must be justified, and as specifying 
abstractly the conditions that must be met by a justification. 
Thus the generalization principle can be formulated in any of 
the followmg ways. What is right for one person cannot be 
wrong for another, unless there is some relevant difference in 
their natures or circumstances. Or, what is right (or wrong) for 
one person must be right (or wrong) for everyone, if there is no 
reason for the contrary. Thus the claim that something that 
would not be right for everyone is right for a given person is one 
that must be justified. In the form peculiarly appropriate to 
the generalization argument, the principle may be stated : If not 
everyone has the right to act in a certain way, then no one has the 
right to act in that way without a reason. 

When it is formulated in some such way as this, it is clear that 
when Macaulay said that “those who would exclude any class 
from public employment are bound to show some special reason 
for the exclusion”, he was appealing to the generalization 
principle. 

III. I have said that the generalization principle implies that 
an act which is right or wrong is right or wrong on “ general 
grounds ” and is therefore right or wrong for a class of persons. 
This class of persons is determined by the reasons in terms of 
which the act is right or wrong. This may appear to conflict 
with the fact that there are some acts which would be right for 
only one person. But there is really no conflict here. An act 
of this sort is still right for a class of persons in the sense that 
it would be right for anyone who meets certain conditions, even 
though these conditions may be such that just one person can 
meet them. The act is still right as an act of a certain kind, or 
as an instance of a certain class of acts. It may be right for A 
and for no one else to do act d in certain circumstances. Yet if 
B were similar to A in certain respects then it would be right 
for B to dod. (The act may be described in such a way that 
this last statement may seem silly. It would amount to saying 
“if B were A then .. .”. But this can be met by redescribing 
1 Op. cit. p. 380. 
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the act.) Furthermore, since d must be an act of a certain kind 
(if it were not it could not be described at all), it must be the 
case that it would be right for everyone similar to A to do an act 
of the same kind as d (to act in the same way) in similar 
circumstances. 

The following example should make this clear. While it 
would not be wrong for Mr. Jones to have sexual relations with 
Mrs. Jones, it would (generally) be wrong for anyone else to do 
so, and certainly wrong for everyone else to do so. Here we 
have an act which is right for just one person. But there is no 
conflict with the generalization principle. This principle does 
not say that no one ought to do what not everyone ought to do. 
It says that no one ought to do what not everyone ought to do, 
without a reason or justification. Mr. Jones is justified in 
having sexual relations with Mrs. Jones by the fact that he is 
married to her. If he were not he would (presumably) not be 
justified in this, and anyone else who was married to Mrs. Jones 
would be justified in having sexual relations with her. Further- 
more, this act is an act of a certain kind, and can be described 
in a more general way so as to bring this out. Instead of 
describing Mr. Jones’ act as one of “ having sexual relations with 
Mrs. Jones ”, it can be referred to as “ having sexual relations 
with one’s own wife”. Everyone is justified in doing an act of 
this kind in similar circumstances—everyone has the right to 
have sexual relations with his own wife, though not with anyone 
else’s. (This rule necessarily does not apply to women. This 
does not make it unfair or unjust. It can obviously be restated 
to cover this.) Mr. Jones is justified in having sexual relations 
with Mrs. Jones because she is his wife. This last statement is 
of course, perfectly general. It can thus be seen to be a further 
application of the more general generalization principle. 


2. The Generalization Argument 


The fact that the generalization principle is involved in the 
generalization argument removes the ground from the claim that 
the latter involves a formal fallacy, that of arguing from “some ” 
to “all”. It would be fallacious to argue that, since not 
everyone has red hair, no one has red hair. But it is not 
necessarily fallacious to argue that, since not everyone has the 
right to act in a certain way, no one has the right to act in that 
way. The difference is that in the latter case we are dealing 
with moral judgments; and this latter inference is mediated 
by the generalization principle. That this is so is probably 
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obscured by the fact that in applications of the argument: the 
qualification “all similar persons in similar circumstances ” is 
left inexplicit. But in valid applications of the argument this 
restriction is either implicitly understood or is indicated by 
various linguistic devices. For example, the argument “ every- 
one ought to vote because if no one voted the government 
would collapse” is evidently meant to apply only to those 
legally permitted to vote. This is taken as understood. It is 

a further consequence of the generalization principle that the 
conclusion “no one has the right to do x ” is really elliptical for _ 
“no one has the right to do x without a reason or justification”, — 
One can justify his failing or refusing to vote. Hence the 
generalization argument provides only a presumptive, and not 

a conclusive, reason for its conclusion. 

Another objection to the generalization argument which has 
already been mentioned is that “humanity would probably 
perish from cold if everyone produced food, and would certainly 
starve if everyone made clothes or built houses”. Since the 
consequences of everyone producing food would be undesirable, 
on the pattern of the generalization argument it would seem to 
follow that it wrong for anyone to do so. But this actually does 
not follow. For consider what would happen if no one produced 


food. If no one produced food, everyone would starve. Hence 
) on the same line of reasoning it might be argued that everyone 
] ought to produce food. The argument that no one ought to 
3 produce food because of what would happen if everyone did can 
1 thus be met by the counter-argument that everyone ought to 
3 produce food because of what would happen if-no one did. 
8 But a valid application of the generalization argument cannot 
r be met by such a counter-argument. The argument that 

everyone ought to vote because of what would happen if no wed 

did cannot be rebutted in this way. 

In a case in which the consequences of everyone acting in a) 

certain way would be undesirable, while the consequences of no 
e one acting in that way would also be undesirable, I shall say 
ib that the argument can be inverted. Thus the argument is 
" invertible with respect to producing food, building houses, and 
ot making clothes. Now in order for the generalization argument 
oti to have a valid application with respect to some action it is, Cae 
1 necessary that it not be invertible with respect to that action. — 
at Consider the following possible objection : “If everyone ate 
ig at six o’clock there would be no one to perform certain essential 
od functions, things which must be attended to at all times, and 


ly 80 on, with the net result that no one would be able to eat at 
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six or any other time, and with various other undesirable con- 
sequences.” Does it follow that no one has the right to eat at 
six o’clock ? It should be noted that this argument in no way 
depends on the exact time specified. If we could argue that no 
one has the right to eat at six, we could argue that no one has 
the right to eat at five, or at seven, or at three minutes past two, 
and so on. We could therefore argue that no one has the right 
to eat at any time, that is to say, that no one has the right 
to eat. 

__ In such a case as this the argument may be said to be re- 
weratable. Note that there is no need to restrict ourselves to 
eating in order to obtain examples of a reiteratable argument. 
Any action, such as walking, talking, sleeping, or drinking— 
even doing nothing at all—when particularized in this way, 
will do as well. Now any instance of the generalization argu- 
ment that is reiteratable is invalid. For any instance of the 
generalization argument that is reiteratable is also invertible. 
For example, the argument from “not everyone has the right 
to eat at six o’clock” to “no one has the right to eat 5 six 
o’clock ”, since it can be reiterated for any time, implies “ 

one has the right to eat”. But if no-one were to eat the con- 
sequences would be just as undesirable, presumably, as if 
everyone were to eat at the same time. 

This last condition, that the argument be not reiteratable, is 
closely tied up with the procedure by which one can justify his 
acting in a way in which it would be undesirable for everyone 
to act. One can justify his acting in that way by showing that 
he is a member of a certain class of persons such that if every 
member of that class were to act in that way the consequences 
would not be undesirable, or by showing that the circumstances 
of his action are such that the consequences of everyone acting 
in that way in those circumstances would not be undesirable. 
But the argument must not be reiteratable with respect to the 
class of persons or circumstances selected. Otherwise the class 
in question would be “ distinguished” by a characteristic in 
terms of which everyone would be an exception, and hence not 
really distinguished at all. 

There is one other objection to the geueralization Sisaneiniath 
one which is, oddly enough, fairly poprlar, that must be dis- 
posed of. It is simply irrelevant to reply, “ Not everyone will 
do it”. It is irrelevant because the argument does not imply 
that everyone will. What the argument implies is that if A has 
the right to do something, then everyone else (or everyone 
similar to A in certain respects) has this same right in a similar 
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situation ; and therefore if it is undesirable for everyone to 
have this right, it is undesirable for A to have it. (This, 
incidentally, is not to say that if the consequences of everyone 
acting in a certain way would be undesirable, then the conse- 
quences of some particular individual acting in this way would 
be undesirable. The consequences of any particular act of this 
kind, considered by themselves, may be beneficial.) Thus , 
what has to be shown is how A is an exception. One is not 
shown to be an exception by the fact that the consequences of _ 
his acting in a certain way would not be the same as the conse- _ 
quences of everyone acting in that way. Nor is one shown to be 
an exception by the fact that not everyone will act in that way. 
For what such facts would show is that everyone is an exception, 
which is strictly nonsense. 

Finally, it should, perhaps, be made clear that the application 
of the generalization argument presupposes, and does not by 
itself determine, that the consequences of everyone acting in 
a certain way would be undesirable. I have not here been 
concerned with the question how to determine the desirability 
or undesirability of a certain set of consequences. It is suffi- . 
cient to have shown the argument to be valid. The question 
of the soundness of any particular application of it, that is to say, 
the question whether its premises are true, is something else 
again. 


The University of Wisconsin 


VII.—DISCUSSIONS 


THE SPECIOUS PRESENT 


Mr. C. W. K. Munpiez’s article in Minn, Vol. LXIII (Jan. 1954) 
entitled ‘ How Specious is the “ Specious Present ” ?’ is a reply to 
my paper ‘ Our Direct Experience of Time ’ in Minn, Vol. LX (April 
1951). It falls into three parts. First, he accuses me of mis- 
representing Broad’s theory and directing my arguments not against 
it but against my own man-of-straw. Second, he argues that a 
theory of Broad’s type can be held without accepting an act-object 
analysis of experience. Third, he presents his own view of the evi- 
dence for the Specious Present and for its epistemological importance. 
In the present note I shall comment briefly on his first part ; I shall 
completely neglect his second part (since I think any formulation of 
the theory implicitly brings in the act-object distinction and is 
open to the criticisms I originally urged) ; I shall discuss his third 
part, emphasizing particularly how completely his theory of the 
Specious Present differs from that of the psychologists whom I was 
criticizing and from the analysis of Professor Broad. 

I devoted my previous article to Broad’s analysis both because it 
was the only full-length treatment I knew, and also because it seemed 
to me to elucidate with complete accuracy and fairness the ideas 
implicit in, the previous psychological work on the Specious Present. 
Did I misrepresent Broad ? I agree that on one issue (a purely verbal 
one) I did. Broad used the term ‘ Specious Present ’ to refer to the 
duration of an event which would be apprehended as a whole by an 
act of sensing which had no duration (an act which is the limit of 
the series of acts of diminishing duration). Broad then had to face 
the difficulty how there could be experimental evidence for the 
duration of the Specious Present, when it is impossible to perform 
an act of no duration, and therefore impossible to measure the 
duration of the event which such an act would apprehend. If we 
are to measure the duration of an event apprehended as a whole by 
any actual act of apprehension, that act itself must have duration. 
(We have to assume for the purposes of the analysis that it makes 
sense to talk of an act of apprehension apprehending an event as a 
whole.) Now what would be the duration of an event which would 
be apprehended as a whole by an act of finite duration? I refer to 
Mundle’s diagram on page 28 of his article. The top line represents 
the duration of acts of apprehension. My question (and Broad’s) 
was this. If we admit the notion of an act being aware of an event 
as a whole—which is the defining characteristic of the Specious 
Present—what is the duration of the event of which, as a whole, an 
act lasting from O, to O, would be aware? As I said in my paper, 
the temptation is to say that it would be the event e, —e’,. But 
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THE SPECIOUS PRESENT 


Broad’s answer (and the correct answer on all these assumptions) is 
Now my ‘ misrepresentation ’ was to call the event e, — e’, 
the Specious Present of act O,—O,. Broad limits ‘ Specious 
Present’ to the event apprehended as a whole by a momentary 
act. As Mundle rightly says, for Broad the Specious Present has a 
constant length — e’; or eg — e's). [used it as if its length was 
variable. But this was a merely verbal matter, and makes no 
difference at all to my arguments. Instead of talking of ‘the 
Specious Present of any actual act of awareness—i.e. of any act 
having duration ’, I ought to have spoken of ‘ the duration of the 
event grasped as a whole by any actual act of awareness ’. 

Mundle and I agreed that it was a waste of time to quarrel about 
whether my account was a travesty of Broad when Broad could 
answer for himself. So we sent Broad our two articles. I added a 
specific question on the point on which my main attack was based. 
I wrote ‘ I was wrong in talking of the Specious Present of an act of 
awareness of finite duration. What I ought to have said is that the 
stretch of time [or event] e, — e’, bears the same relation (that of 
being grasped as a whole) to the act 0, — Oz as the Specious Present 
bears to the momentary act. So that, if an actual experiment 
could be made to discover what stretch of time [or event] was grasped 
as a whole by an act of apprehension, since any actual act of appre- 
hension in real life would have a duration, it would reveal a stretch 
of time [or event] grasped as a whole which would be necessarily 
shorter than the Specious Present (i.e. the stretch [or event] which 
would be grasped by a momentary act). Now what I want to 
know is whether that is a misrepresentation ?’ (Mundle has pointed 
out to me that ‘event’ would be better than ‘stretch of time’, 
which is what I wrote to Broad, because this suggests that we can 
apprehend empty time. Hence my insertions of ‘event’ above.) 
Broad replied ‘ Mundle’s account of my doctrine which he gives on 
pages 28-30 seems to me quite correct. I think it follows that 
“since any actual act of apprehension . . . would have duration ” 
an actual experiment “ would reveal a stretch of time grasped as a 
whole which would be shorter than the Specious Present”’.’ Broad 
made no complaint of misrepresentation by me on any other point, 
so I think I am now justified in rejecting Mundle’s charge of 
erecting a man-of-straw. Broad says he certainly does not think 
my article a travesty of his views, though he would be unwilling to 
express a judgment on the validity of my arguments without fuller 
consideration. 

It fuilows directly from Broad’s admission, just quoted, that the 
longer the act of apprehension the shorter the event which such an 
act could grasp as a whole. Yet this is what Mundle describes as 
my ‘most serious misunderstanding’ of Broad. He says ‘ this 
would entail that the longer one looks or listens to something, the 
briefer is the duration of what is seen or heard’ (pp. 28, 29). Let 
us rewrite this in my terminology, approved by Broad above. ‘ The 
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longer an act of looking or listening is, the shorter is the event which 
such an act could grasp asa whole?’ This is precisely what Broad’s 
analysis does entail, and it is one of the paradoxical consequences I 
suggested in order to reject it. 

The other paradoxical result was that any actual act of appre- 
hension, with its finite duration, would apprehend as a whole an 
event which would be wholly past when the act of apprehension 
begins. As Mundle does not seem to think that is a misrepresenta- 
tion of Broad or even a paradox, I did not ask Broad to substantiate 
it. Ineed only quote two passages in support of it. ‘The beginning 
of a process of sensing, throughout the whole of which an event of 
finite duration is sensed, is contemporary with the end of the event 
in question ’ (Scientific Thought, p. 359). ‘ The prehended phrase is 
completely past at the moment when it first begins to be prehended ’ 
(Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy, vol. ii, p. 278). That 
Broad’s analysis does justice to the psychologist who first advanced 
the theory can be seen from E. R. Clay’s statement: ‘ The present 
to which the datum refers is really a part of the past—a recent past 
—delusively given as being a time that intervenes between the past 
and the future ’ (Quoted by W. James, Principles of Psychology, vol. 
i, p. 609). - 

There are some minor matters to be cleared up at this stage. 
First, Mundle says (p. 27) ‘When Broad wrote The Mind and Its 
Place in Nature, he had apparently lost faith in the specious present 
doctrine.’ It seemed to me clear that in this work Broad accepted 
the doctrine as uncompromisingly as anywhere (and Broad _ has 
confirmed this when we submitted our differences to him). 

Secondly, Mundle says that when I say ‘ the aim was to discover 
the unit of temporal experience’ I am ‘ assuming that the philo- 
sophers who invoke the doctrine do so, because they think of a 
person’s experience as consisting of a row of sense-data laid out, so 
to speak, end to end’ (pp. 26-27). I am not. I was making a 
historical assertion about the psychologists of the ’nineties, not about 
the philosophers of today. (Note Mundle’s switch of tenses from 
my ‘the aim was’ to his ‘ invoke ’.) There is abundant evidence for 
my assertion in the work of Wundt’s followers (and this interpreta- 
tion of their motives is endorsed by Munsterberg and by Bo ing 
whom I quoted pn page 165 of my original paper). The assertion 
that Darwin devised the theory of evolution to explain certain 
similarities in biological species does not mean that philosophers 
who now invoke the theory do so with this aim—they may well do 
so to justify fascist politics or Nietzschean ethics. 

Thirdly, I agree with Mundle (p. 31) that I did not raise the 
fundamental question whether it makes sense to postulate datable 
acts of apprehension and to speak of the temporal relation between 
such acts and the events they apprehend. I am indeed dubious 
about this. But the aim of my paper was negative and critical. 
On my view the whole doctrine depends on these assumptions (for 
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I do not think Broad’s later presentation escapes them). Thus, if 
they are open to objection, that is one further reason, in addition to 
those I cited, for rejecting the Specious Present theory as upheld by 
the psychologists I quoted and as analysed by Broad. - 

There is finally one issue not raised by Broad but urged by me as 
an additional weakness in the theory. This turns on the two in- 
dependent sets of experiments on which the theory rested: first, 
those on estimating time intervals which place the Specious Present 
at 0.75 second, and second, those on recognizing sound groups which 
extend it to 12 or even 36 seconds. I pointed out that, if the latter 
experimenters had worked with Africans skilled in drum-tap 
signalling or if they had tested the recognition without error of 
tunes, the resultant durations might well have run up to 10 or 20 
minutes. E. R. Clay said ‘ All the notes of a bar of a song seem to 
the listener to be contained in the present’ (quoted by James, loc. 
cit.). On the recognition test, there seems no reason for the limita- 
tion to one bar. Mundle does not seem at all worried by this double 
set of evidence, with these widely differing results. He suggests 
that 0.75 seconds (given by the first set) may be the average duration 
of the Specious Present and the 12 seconds (or 20 minutes), given by 
the second set, the maximum duration. But this seems to me very 
odd. Take the spatial parallel. What is the spatial extent of a 
directly given datum ? One answer may be given by estimating the 
area prehended by a coup d’oeil (or by a fixed stare). The answer 
of course would be an angular one, or in the form ‘ an area six feet 
by three feet at four feet range’. Or I might ask instead what is 
the biggest visual pattern which can be recognized without error. 
A regular pattern would be easier to recognize than a random one ; 
and a multicoloured pattern easier than a monochrome. And 
again the trained observer would recognize larger patterns. But 
anyone who said that ‘ extent of spatial datum’ was a name for the 
areas revealed by both these tests would be confusing two different 
types of area determined by totally different criteria and answering 
totally different questions. 

It is clear, however, from his article (and he has agreed in later 
correspondence) that Mundle does not think the concept of the 
Specious Present of any value in quantitative or experimental 
psychology, and therefore is unshaken by arguments urged against 
the original work which claimed to measure it. Nevertheless, he 
thinks there are experiences which require it as an instrument of 
analysis. And he believes it is also epistemologically necessary ; 
for unless there were events which could be directly apprehended as 
including change or motion there could be no, ostensive definition of 
temporal terms, e.g. ‘ past’. He points out that many philosophers, 
including Russell and Ayer, have used the concept in this way and 
for this purpose. 

Mundle distinguishes two sets of experiences which might seem 
relevant to this discussion. There are experiences of ‘fading’ or 
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“lingering ’ sensa, which he thinks are appropriately analysed by a 
Specious Present theory. And there are experienves of noticing 
immediately after it has happened something which at the time one 
did not notice. The latter he calls, following Russell, cases of 
‘immediate memory’. I accept his examples in both fields, and I 
think he is right to distinguish them sharply and to hold that the 
Specious Present theory is not appropriate in the latter cases. I 
shall therefore say no more about ‘immediate memory ’. 

Mundle applies the Specious Present theory to the case of ‘ linger- 
ing’ or ‘fading’ visual sensa. We have to maintain that during 
the fading or lingering phase I am directly aware, though in a fading 
or lingering way, of a past visual datum. Mundle points out that 
this analysis is necessary on a direct theory of perception. For 
suppose I whisk a white piece of paper across my field of view. At 
the same time as I am aware of its bright whiteness at one side of 
the field I shall be aware of a fading or lingering streak in the 
centre of the field. Now if the central part of the datum is identical 
with part of the surface of an object this part must be past, since I 
am visually aware of the bright white colour as present in another 
- place. This is fair so far as it goes. But it does not support the 
view that I-am aware of an immediately or recently past event (and 
all versions of the Specious Present theory, from Clay onward, as 
quoted above, have held this view). For suppose I was seeing not 
a piece of paper but a falling star. Then, on a direct theory of 
sensation, I should not apprehend an event belonging to the ‘ recent 
past ’ (Clay) nor one which ‘ceases to exist at the moment the appre- 
hension of it begins ’ (Broad). 

Mundle recognizes that on a sensum or sense-datum analysis the 
Specious Present interpretation is not necessary. But he thinks it 
optional, and the option must be accepted for the epistemological 
reasons connected with ostensive definition. On a sensum theory 
we may describe the ‘ lingering ’ or ‘ fading ’ experience in two ways. 
(1) I am now sensing, in a fading way, a sensum which does not now 
exist but which was in the centre of my field of view at an earlier 
moment. (This is the Specious Present analysis.) (2) I am now 
sensing in the centre of my field of view a sensum contemporary 
with the act of sensing but having a ‘faded’ character. (This does 
not involve the Specious Present analysis.) Mundle’s argument 
here seems to me admirably clear and fair. He goes on to say that 
most philosophers have not faced these alternatives and he does not 
know which would be chosen by. those who use a sensum or sense- 
datum terminology. But I myself have no doubt that it would be 
the second alternative. This is borne out by the cases of senses 
other than sight. Mundle admits that, in the cases of touch and 
smell, the Specious Present analysis is not required even on a theory 
of direct perception. If I draw a cold penny across my cheek I am 
aware of a lingering sensation of coolness even after the contact with 
the penny has-ceased. But I need not locate this lingering coolness 
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in the past penny, for I can locate it in my present cheek. (Similarly, 
I suppose, a smell that lingers after onions have been removed can 
be located in the present air instead of in the past onions.) On a 
sensum analysis, I should have thought the second alternative 
above was the natural one for all senses. If I have a lingering taste 
in my mouth after eating peppermints, it would seem a gratuitous 
complication to suggest that the lingeringness qualifies the sensing, 
and that the sensum I apprehend is the strong peppermint sensum of 
some seconds ago. This seems not only to impart an unnecessary 
time problem. It suggests that I should be aware from the nature 
of the taste sensum (without memory) that it was ‘of’ strong 
peppermint. But surely it would be more naturally described as ‘a 
faint taste of peppermint’ and would be indistinguishable from 
such a faint taste as I might have for some other reason, e.g. if I 
was smelling peppermint. Similarly ‘the sound is still ringing in 
my ears’ is the natural description of lingering sound. If, as 
Mundle mentions elsewhere (p. 34), sensa are correlated with electrical 
disturbances in the brain and ‘such disturbances die down gradually ” 
it is more plausible to hold that such a dying disturbance is correlated 
with a contemporaneous faded sensum than to correlate it with a 
special kind of sensing of a previous vivid sensum. So too with 
sight. It is more plausible to regard an after-image as having its 
qualities at the time it is apprehended than as involving the sensing 
of a previous sensum, especially as the sensing would have to be 
erroneous, since a red sensum would be sensed as green. Thus I 
think that on a sensum analysis the specious present theory, that 
fading sensa are past sensa sensed in a peculiar way, is neither 
necessitated nor even plausible. 

I shall now indicate how greatly Mundle’s theory of the Specious 
Present differs from its predecessor which was the subject of my 
original examination. We have already seen that he rejects any 
notion. of experimental measurement of its duration (which was the 
main preoccupation of the previous theorists). But there is an even 
more significant difference. The Specious Present psychologists, and 
Broad in his analysis of their concept, believed that the Specious 
Present was a continuing characteristic of all temporal experience. 
At all times I am experiencing events which belong to the immediate 
past. This is implicit in the searchlight analogy which Mundle 
approves. James says ‘ We are constantly conscious of a certain 
duration—the specious present’ (Principles of Psychology, vol. i, 
p. 642).. Broad says ‘ What a person prehends at any moment is of 
finite duration ’ (Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy, vol. ii, p. 
283). (My italics in both quotations.) 

Now does Mundle think that fadingness or lingetingness is to be 
found in all our experience ? I should say they are not. Itisonly 
when a striking sensation, e.g. of sound, is followed by a period of 
silence or of continuous gentle sound that this phenomenon is observ- 
able. Only bright lights leave after-images. Consider, if the 
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phenomenon were continuously occurring, what would happen when 
I heard a continuous noise from a uniform source—a prolonged blast 
on asiren. In the first second I would hear the blast itself ; in the 
second I would hear the blast continuing but reinforced by the 
fading blast of the first second. Thus a blast on a single note and of 
a uniform intensity would appear to increase after its beginning as 
well as to fade after the siren ceased. Moreover, Mundle suggests 
the lingering sensum is correlated with the dying down of disturb- 
ances in the brain. But then, if Specious Present phenomena 
occurred during as well as after the blast of the siren, this would 
require that a brain disturbance was dying down at the same time 
as it was continuing at full force. I think, therefore, that fading 
and lingering experiences are exceptional (like after-images and 
‘déja vu’ illusions). Thus they do not provide (as the Specious 
Present theory was previously suppose to provide) a basis for a 
theory about an all-pervasive character of our experience. 

Of course, for the epistemological purpose for which Mundle 
requires the Specious Present (to make possible ostensive definitions 
of temporal terms) it is unnecessary that the Specious Present 
experience should be all-pervasive. In order for me to give an 
ostensive definition of ‘red ’ it is not necessary (and indeed fatal) if 
all my experiences are red. Mundle himself admits this. ‘If, 
however, our interest in the Specious Present doctrine is solely to 
provide a way of giving ostensive definitions of temporal concepts, it 
is immaterial whether the doctrine is cashable i in terms of all sensa- 
tions, so long as it is cashable in some cases’ (p. 40). 

I have shown that I do not think that any of the experiences 
quoted by Mundle require or indeed plausibly suggest the Specious 
Present explanation. What then about his view that, unless the 
Specious Present theory is correct, there can be no ostensive definition 
of temporal terms? Whatever ‘ ostensive definition’ may be, it 
cannot be an activity which takes no time at all; and if so it must 
refer to a process which itself takes time. If I am asked by a 
foreigner what the English word ‘ flickering ’ means I shall point at 
a flickering light and expect my questioner to have a sensum of 
flickering (which will take time—‘ flicker ’ entails this). This is not 
a Specious Present view, for his sensum of flickering will be con- 
temporaneous with his act of attending and last as long as that act 
does (whereas on the Specious Present view his datum would be past 
before he began to apprehend it and would vary in duration with his 
act of apprehension). Such sensa would provide him with ostensive 
definitions of temporal terms such as ‘ still going on ’, ‘ increasing’, 
or ‘diminishing’. But there is one temporal term (and it is inter- 
esting that it is the only one Mundle cites) of which no ostensive 
definition can be given by these experiences. That is, the term 


‘past’. I see no difficulty here. ‘ Past’ is definable by reference 


to the relation of ‘ before and after’, of which ostensive definition 
can be given, and to the utterance of the word ‘ past’ or of its tense 
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equivalents. (Cf. H. Reichenbach, Elements of Symbolic Logic, pp. 
284-287.) It need not itself be ostensively definable. Does Mundle 
think there can be an ostensive definition of ‘future’? I take it he 
does not accept James’ saddleback theory of the Specious Present, 
that at every moment I am apprehending events which have not 
yet occurred (as well as events which have just occurred). Nor will 
he provide experiences parallel to the fading or lingering experience 
in which I apprehend (crescendo, if that is the correct contrary to 
fadingly, lingeringly, or diminuendo) events which are about to 
happen. The epistemological demands can therefore be met with- 
out a Specious Present theory. All we need is the harmless general 
proposition that any direct awareness of anything whatever includes 
an awareness of time factors (before and after, etc.). This I should 
be very ready to allow. 
J. D. Masport. 


University of Oxford 
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INCOMPATIBLE HYPOTHETICALS AND THE BARBER 
SHOP PARADOX 


In a discussion in Minn, April 1950, Mr. A. W. Burks and Mr. I. M. 
Copi offered a new solution of Lewis Carroll’s Barber Shop Paradox. 
In the course of their argument they maintained that only material 
implications of the forms “if p then g” and “ if p then not-q ” are 
compatible. In a later article, however, Mr. Burks repeated 
substantially the same solution to the paradox but allowed that in 
certain circumstances causal statements of these forms can be 
compatible. (“The Logic of Causal Propositions”, Minp, July 
1951, pp. 376-378.) In what follows, while agreeing with the latter 
view of Mr. Burks, I want first to make some further remarks about 
the relation between causal statements of these forms and then to 
go on to question the argument of Mr. Burks and Mr. Copi on the 
paradox itself. 

Reference to the dilemma shows that the compatible assertion of 
“if p then q” and “ if p then not-q ”, and of the related forms “ if p 
then g ” and if not-p then q”’, is not confined to material implications. 
We can, for instance, easily imagine someone advancing the following 
simple constructive dilemma: If he marries her he will be unhappy 
(because she has a bad temper), and if he does not marry her he will 
be unhappy (because he wants to marry her), therefore he will be 
unhappy. If we contrapose these premises we have an equivalent 
destructive dilemma: If he is to be happy he must marry her, and 
if he is to be happy he must not marry her, therefore he won’t be 
happy. Or, as another example of the simple destructive dilemma, 
a lawyer might make use of an inconsistency on the part of a witness 
to argue: If this witness is reliable there were only five persons 
present, and if this witness is reliable there were more than five 
persons present, therefore he is unreliable. If the hypotheticals in 
these examples were incompatible we should have to say that the 
arguments in question were invalid because they contained 
inconsistent premises. But this would surely be a mistaken view. 
For while it is often difficult to find true premises for dilemmas, 
given the truth of the premises, the conclusions of simple as well as 
complex dilemmas appear certainly to follow. Accordingly, we 
must say that the above are valid arguments from compatible 
premises. The compatible premises “if p then q” and “if not-p 
then q ” entail “gq”, and the compatible premises “ if p then g ” and 
“if p then not-q ” entail “ not-p ”. 

It seems clear that the statements which occur in dilemmas of this 
sort usually refer to causal situations. This marks them off from 
material implications. Thus, considering only the forms “if p then 
q” and “if p then not-g”, two material implications of these forms 
can be asserted simply because of the. falsity of their common 
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antecedent ; there is no need for any genuine connexion between 
antecedent and consequents. But if someone states seriously as 
premises of a dilemma both “If this witness is reliable there were 


-only five persons present” and “If this witness is reliable there 


were more than five persons present ” we should take him to have 
some causal reasons for each statement and not merely the reason 
that their common antecedent is false. (Of course, in some circum- 
stances, the premises of a dilemma like this could be meant as 
material implications. The speaker might have no genuine con- 
nexion in mind and merely mean in a humorous way that the given 
consequents, like any other consequents, follow from the antecedent 
just because it is false. But this is a special case.) 

Causal statements of the forms “if p then qg” and “if p then 
not-q ” may thus be compatible as well as incompatible (and likewise 
with the other two forms). The difference, as Mr. Burks points out, 
depends on whether the antecedent is taken to be causally possible 
or impossible. The two statements, “If he is to be happy he must 
marry her” and “If he is to be happy he must not marry her ”, 
are compatible only if the speaker wishes to imply, as in the dilemma 
that the antecedent must be false in all circumstances. On the 
other hand, if it is assumed that in at least some circumstances the 
antecedent can be fulfilled (or, could have been fulfilled, in the case 
of incompatible contrary-to-fact conditionals) as would be assumed 
by two persons involved in a dispute about the truth of these state- 
ments, they are in contrary relation. (The same kind of distinction 
is found in the logic of categoricals when we compare statements 
containing what J. N. Keynes called ‘“‘ complex terms”. Thus the 
relation between statements of the forms “ All XY are Z” and 
“No XY are Z”’, or between “ All X are Z” and “ No XY areZ”, 
depends on whether it is known or assumed to be true that XY’s 
exist. If this is assumed contrary relation holds, but if it is assumed 
not to be true the statements are compatible.) 

The Barber Shop Paradox may be stated as follows: there are 
three barbers, Allen, Brown and Carr, a rule that not all three can 
be out at once, and a further rule that owing to Allen’s recent illness 
if he goes out he must be accompanied by Brown. Abbreviating 
“ Allen is out ” by “ A”, and similarly with “ B ” and “ C ”, we have 
as consequences of the first rule : 


(1) If (C and A) then not-B 
and what (1) entails 

(2) If C then (if A then not-B) 
while the second rule gives us : 

(3) If A then B. 


The paradox then arises because (3), given as true, appears to deny 
the main consequent of (2), “If A then not-B” (call this (2c)), so 
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that by modus tollens it follows that not-C, 7.e. it appears to follow 
that Carr can never go out. 

An earlier solution of the paradox was that (3) and (2c), being 
material implications, are not really contraries so that modus to. 
does not arise. Mr. Burks and Mr. Copi, however, argue that this 
solution wrongly assumes that all the implications involved are 
material. (3) and (2c), they point out, are properly construed as 
causal implications (which, according to their original account, are 
therefore incompatible) and they go on to argue that the correct 
solution is found by objecting to the inference from (1) to (2). 
Using “c” to mean “causally implies”, they argue that “ (CA) 
c~B.-. Cc(Ac~B)” and “(CA)c~B C 3 (Ac ~B)” are 
invalid inferences. They do, however, partly agree with the other 
solution by allowing that there is a valid inference from (1) to (2), 
providing (2c) is interpreted in a weaker sense as a material implica- 
tion; for instance, “(CA)c~B .. C3(A 3 ~B)” is a valid 
inference. 

But suppose we do interpret (2c) as a material implication as Mr. 
Burks and Mr. Copi allow. If statements (3) and (2c) are accepted 
as they stand the problem is still not solved. For “If A then B” 
and “ If A then not-B ” are compatible only on the assumption that 
A is false ‘in all circumstances, 7.e. that Allen can never go out. 
On the other hand, if we make the common sense assumption that 
he does sometimes go out then even if (2c) is meant as a material 
implication it will be false. For if A is sometimes fulfilled ““ Ac B” 
is incompatible with “A 3 ~B” (as well as with “Ac~B”) 
and it would follow that Carr can never go out. We thus have the 
odd position that the view in question can solve the problem only 
by ruling out the possibility that Allen ever goes out, and even in 
this case we can still express that possibility as a hypothetical by 
saying truly but paradoxically “If ever A then never C”. 

What both the solution of Mr. Burks and Mr. Copi and the simple 
material implication solution appear to pass over is an ambiguity in 
statement (2). This ambiguity was also pointed out by “W” in 
Minn, 1905, p. 293. The full statement “If Carr is out then (if 
Allen is out then Brown is in) ” does not, in the original statement 
of the rules, mean “ If Carr is out at any time then (if Allen is out 
at any time then Brown is in) ” (or, more naturally, ‘“ If Carr is ever 
out then Allen cannot ever be out with Brown”). Only on this 
interpretation, however, is it plausible in the first place to draw the 
conclusion that Carr can never go out. But what is, of course, 
meant is that “ If Carr is out at any time then (if Allen is out at the 
same time then Brown is in (at the same time))”. As a result, when 
we compare (3) with (2c) we are not comparing hypotheticals of the 
same order but a general with a less general statement. The 
difference is seen clearly when we take examples which mention 
specific times, for instance, when we compare the consequent of “ If 
C at 3 p.m. then (if A at 3 p.m. then not-B at 3 p.m.)” with “If 
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A at any time then B (at that time)”. The present case, however, 
is more complicated ; to state exactly what is meant by “at the 
same time” in the consequent of (2) we have to refer back to its 
antecedent by saying something like “If Allen is out at certain 
times, viz. the times Carr is out, then Brown is in ”, i.e. fully expressed 
statement (2) is really ‘“‘ If C then (if AC then not-B) ”. 

In this case, whether the consequent of (2), “ If AC then not-B ”, 
is a causal or a material implication, there is no paradoxical con- 
clusion. The relation between this statement and “If A then B” 
(which resembles the relation between “ No XY are Z” and “ All X 
are Z”’) depends on what assumptions are made. On the one hand, 
if for some reason it were assumed that Allen could not in any case 
go out, the two statements would be compatible and no conclusion 
would follow. On the other hand, we may make the common-sense 
assumption that Allen can (in fact does) sometimes go out. In this 
case “If A then B ” denies ‘“‘ If A then not-B ” but not necessarily 
“Tf AC then not-B”. For the latter to be incompatible with “ If 
A then B ” it has to be assumed that AC can be fulfilled. Suppose 
this assumption is true; it follows by modus tollens that not-C, 
which contradicts our assumption. So, by reductio ad absurdum, 
it follows that AC must be false in all circumstances—which is the 
common sense conclusion, and which we know can be directly 
proved from the given rules. 

A. J. BAKER. 
University of Sydney 
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A NOTE ON TARSKI’S DEFINITION OF TRUTH 


In his famous paper on the Concept of Truth, Tarski describes a 
method of defining the idea of truth, or more precisely, the idea of 
“g is a true statement (of the language L)”. The method is first 
applied to the language of the class calculus, but it is a method of 
very general application to many different (formalized) languages, 
including languages which would allow the formalization of some 
empirical theories. The characteristic of his method is that the 
definition of ‘‘ true statement” is based upon a definition of the 
relation of fulfilment, or more precisely, of the phrase “ the infinite 
sequence f fulfils the statement-function z”.? This relation of fulfil- 
ment is of interest on its own account, quite apart from the fact that 
_ it is crucial for the definition of truth (and that the step from the 

definition of fulfilment to that of truth presents hardly any prob- 
lem). The present note is concerned with the problem of employing, 
in the definition of fulfilment, finite instead of infinite sequences. 
This is, I believe, a desideratum both from the point of view of an 
application of the theory to the empirical sciences, and also from 
a didactic point of view. 

Tarski himself briefly discusses two methods* which employ 
finite sequences of varying length instead of infinite sequences. 
But he points out that these alternative methods have certain 
disadvantages. The first of them, he indicates, leads to “ con- 
siderable complications” (ziemlich bedeutenden Komiplikationen) in 
the definition of fulfilment (Definition 22), while the second has the 
disadvantage of “ a certain artificiality ” (eine gewisse Kiinstlichkeit), 


1 Cf. A. Tarski, ‘“‘ Der Wahrheitsbegriff in den formalisierten Sprachen ” 
(Studia Philosophica, vol. i, 1935, pp. 261 ff.). I understand that Tarski 
now prefers to translate “ Aussage””’ and “ Aussagefunktion ” by sen- 
tence ” and “ sentence-function ” (while I am using here “statement ”’ and 
“* statement-function ’’) and that these terms are used in Professor J. H. 
Woodger’s translation of Tarski’s logical papers, soon to be published by 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

2 Cf. op. cit. pp. 311, 313. Note that the class of statement-functions 
includes that of statements, i.e. of closed statement-functions. 

* The first alternative method is sketched in Tarski’s note 40 on pp. 
309 f. (It is not explicitly stated that this method may be used for the 
purpose of avoiding infinite sequences, but it is clear that it can be so 
used.) The second method is described in note 43, pp. 313f. The 
method suggested in this note of Tarski’s, which is technically different 
from the one used by Tarski in his text, is used by Carnap in his Intro- 
duction to Semantics (1942), pp. 47f. Although Carnap refers to Tarski, 
he overlooks Tarski’s anticipation of this particular method. (There is 
even a third method, indicated by Tarski in note 87 on p. 368. This 
device is very simple, but undoubtedly highly artificial, in Tarski’s sense 
of artificiality ; moreover, this method only relates to the definition of 
truth itself, not to that of fulfilment, which has an interest of its own.) 
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insofar as it leads to a definition of truth (Definition 23) with the 
help of the concept of an “empty sequence ” or a “ sequence of 
zero length”! What I wish to point out in this note is that a 
comparatively slight variation of Tarski’s procedure allows us to 
operate with finite sequences without getting involved in compli- 
cations, or in such artificialities (e.g. empty sequences) as Tarski 
had in mind. The method allows us to preserve the very natural 
procedure of the condition (3) of Tarski’s Definition 22 (and thus 
to avoid the detour of introducing relations—or attributes—of a 
degree equal to the number of the free variables of the statement- 
function under consideration). My variant of Tarski’s method is 
a slight one; but in view of the fact that Tarski refers to other 
variants which have considerable disadvantages, but not to this 
one, it may be worth while to describe what is perhaps a small 
improvement.” 

In order to do so, it is useful to mention, informally, first the idea 
of a place number » (or the nth place) of a finite sequence of things, 
and secondly, the idea of the length of a finite sequence f, i.e. the 
number of places of f (in symbols, Np(f)) which is identical with 
its greatest place number, and of the comparison of different finite 
sequences with respect to their length. We mention, in the third 
place, that a thing may occupy a certain place—the nth, say—in 
the sequence, and may, therefore, be described as the nth thing or 
the nth member of the sequence in question. It should be noted 
that one and the same thing may occur in different places of a 
sequence, and also in different sequences.* 

as names of the things which occupy the Ist, 2nd, ith, kth . . . nth 


1 This artificial concept is also used by Carnap. 

*The main difference between my method and those suggested by 
Tarski (mentioned in note 3 above) consists in this. Tarski suggests to 
correlate, with a given function (either infinite sequences or) finite se- 
quences of a definite length (dependent on the function) while I use finite 
sequences which are “of sufficient length ” (Definition 22a), i.e. not too 
short for the function in question. Accordingly, my finite sequences can 
be of any length (beyond a certain minimum which depends on the func- 
tion). But the admission of finite sequences of any length (provided 
it is sufficient) does not involve any vagueness, since we easily obtain a 
theorem (cf. Tarski’s Lemma A, p. 317) according to which, if f fulfils 2, 
then every extension g of f also fulfils x (where g is an extension of f if and 
only if for every f, there exists a g, such that g,—/f;). Thus the theorem 
informs us that we only need to consider the shortest finite sequences of 
those which are adequate to the function under consideration (to be sure, 
to the total compound function under consideration, as opposed to its 
components). 

*The things considered in this section of Tarski’s work are classes ; 
in view of the development of Tarski’s §§ 4 and 5, I shall here speak of 
“sequences of things” instead of sequences of classes, assuming that 
a relation f, C f, is defined for all things f, and f;,. 
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place of the sequence f. I use the same notation as Tarski does, 
except that I use “ P,y” as the name of the universalization of the 
expression y with respect to the variable v,.1 It is assumed that 
to Tarski’s definition (11) ? is added a definition of ‘“‘v, occurs in 
the statement-function z”—an assumption which in no way goes 
beyond Tarski’s methods, and which in fact is implicit in Tarski’s 
own treatment. 

We can now proceed to replace Tarski’s Definition 22. We 
shall replace it by two definitions, the preliminary definition 22a, 
and the definition 22b which corresponds to Tarski’s own definition. 


Definition 22a 
A finite sequence of things f is adequate to the statement-function 
x (or of sufficient length with respect to 2) if, and only if, 


for every natural number n, 


if v, occurs in x, then the number of places of f is at least equal 
to n (t.e. Np(f) > n). 


Definition 22b 
The sequence f fulfils the statement-function z if, and only if, 
f is a finite sequence of things, and z is a statement-function, and 
(1) f is adequate to z, 
(2) x satisfies one of the followmg four conditions : 


(a) There exist natural numbers 7 and & such that x = 1,,, and 
Che 

(8) There exists a statement-function y such that z= gy, and f 
does not fulfil y. 

(y) There exist two statement-functions y and z such that 
z=y-+zand f fulfils either y or z or both. 

(8) There exists a natural number k and a statement-function y 
such that 

(a) «= Pry, 

(b) every finite sequence g whose length is equal to f fulfils y, 
provided g satisfies the following condition: for every natural 
number 2, if n is a place number of f and n + k, then g_ = fy. 

Tarski’s Definition 23 can now be replaced by one of the following 
two equivalent * definitions. 


1 Cf. Tarski’s definition (6) on p. 292. 

*Op. cit. p. 294. Tarski defines explicitly only the phrase § The 
variable v, occurs freely in the statement-functions x”. 

3 This is exactly like Tarski’s Definition 22, except that (1) is added to 
Tarski’s condition (in order to replace his infinite sequences by finite 
ones), and that our (8) (b) contains a minor adjustment, insofar as it 
refers to the length of f (and of g). 

*The equivalence emerges from Tarski’s consideration; cf. op. cit. 
p. 313, lines 13 to 16. 
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Definition 23 + 
x is a true statement (i.e. xeWr) if and only if (a) x is a statement 


(veAs) and (6) every finite sequence of things which is adequate 
to x fulfils 2. 


Definition 23 +--+ 

x is a true statement (7.c. xeWr) if and only if (a) x is a statement 
(zcAs) and (b) there exists at least one finite sequence of things 
which fulfils 2. 

It may be noted that the formulation of 23 -+-+ does not need 
to refer to the adequacy of the sequence. It may be further noted 
that in 23 + (which corresponds exactly to Tarski’s definition), but 
not in 23 ++, the condition (a) may be replaced by “x is a state- 
ment-function ”, thus achieving a certain generalization by in- 
cluding certain statement-functions with free variables, for example, 
the function 1,,;; %.e. the universally valid (allgemeingiiltige) 
statement-functions.1 

In an analogous way, 23 +--+, if extended to functions, leads to 
the notion of a satisfiable (erfiillbare) statement-function. 

I may finally mention that, in its application to an empirical 
theory (at least partially formalized), and especially to non-quantified 
statement-functions of such a theory, the definition of fulfilment, i.e. 
Definition 22b, seems to be perfectly “ natural” from an intuitive 
point of view, mainly owing to the avoidance of an infinite 
sequence.” 

Kari R. Popper. 
London School of Economics 


1 Cf. op. cit. 320, Definition 27 and seq. 

2 We may use it, for example, to define an instantiation of a law (not 
written as a universalization, i.e. written without universal prefix) as a 
finite sequence of things which fulfils it; or, in my opinion more impor- 
tant, to define a refuting instance of any statement-function (open or 
closed) as a finite sequence of things which does not fulfil it. 
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ON CERTAIN PECULIARITIES OF SINGULAR 
PROPOSITIONS 


CuassicaL logic textbooks all concur in the view that singular 
propositions ought to be regarded as universal. Let us call this 
statement of classical logic, Rule I. It would in fact appear to be 
correct, as far as categorical syllogism is concerned and likewise in 
proposition conversion: e.g. “Sophy’s husband is a lieutenant ” 
can, just like a universal proposition, be converted by means of 
contraposition (“No not-lieutenant is Sophy’s husband”) or per 
accidens (‘‘Some lieutenant is Sophy’s husband”). As we know, 
the difference between a singular and a universal proposition 
becomes manifest in negation. In negation, a universal proposition 
becomes particular, whereas by negating a singular proposition we 
obtain another singular. Further differences follow on that in 
opposition of propositions (logical square). The relation between 
an affirmative singular proposition and a negative singular pro- 
position is the relation of contradiction—and not of contrariety, as 
between an affirmative and a negative universal proposition. Hence 
it has been-inferred that there is no proposition that might properly 
be the contrary of a singular proposition.2 This inference is 
wrong. In reality, the above-mentioned difference is merely an 
indication that a distinction ought to be made between singular 
and universal propositions and that trichotomy into universal 
(All S is P), singular (This S is P), and particular (Some § is 
P) propositions should be introduced in place of the customary 
dichotomy according to quantity, into universal and particular 
propositions. 

By a singular proposition I mean, a proposition affirming 
appertainance (the epsilon relation) between the subject and the 
extension of the predicate. The name, “ This S ” in the subject of a 
singular proposition I regard to be a proper name denoting a given 
individual from the extension of the S term, just as “‘ Francis Bacon ” 
denotes one of the members of the Bacon family. I make the subject 
of the singular proposition take the form of “ This § ”, in order to 
enable the singular proposition to enter the opposition square, 7.¢. 
relations between propositions having the same terms in the subject 
and predicate respectively. That, however, alters that particular 


1 John Neville Keynes, Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic, 4th ed., 
1906, Sect. 67, p. 102: ‘“‘ Singular propositions may be regarded as forming 
a sub-class of universals, since in every singular proposition the affirmation 
or denial is of the whole of the subject.” 

2 Keynes, op. cit. sect. 82, p. 115: “‘ Taking the proposition ‘ Socrates is 
wise ’, its contradictory is ‘ Socrates is not wise’ ; and so long as we keep 


to the same terms, we cannot go beyond this simple denial. The pro- 


position has, therefore, no formal contrary.” 
392 
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property of the singular proposition which had served in classical 
logic as an argument for placing singular propositions together 
with universal—namely, that in a singular proposition the subject is 
predicated in all its extension. If it be “S” that is to be regarded 
as subject—and that is how it must be, when a singular proposition 
is to be opposed to universal and particular propositions—then it 
must be admitted that it is only one of the “8 ”s that is predicated 
on, and not the whole of their extension. As a further consequence, 
it is necessary to look for another character connecting singular 
propositions with universal. For such, I take the relative 
character, that a singular proposition may be interpreted as 
universal, because both are antecedents of subalternation in relation 
to particular propositions. Such an interpretation is permissible 
since in its consequences it leads to a generalization of the statements 
of classical logic without contradicting it anywhere. 

Opposition relations among the six propositions thus distinguished 
will be represented on a hexagon, analogously to the logical square ; 
the affirmative singular proposition will be marked “u”, the 
negative “y”. 


a e The diagram opposite 
represents the following 
opposition relations : 
Subalternation : 
a—u, u—i, a— i. 
e—y, y—0,e—o. 


U y Contrariety : 
a—e,e—u,a—y. 
Sub-contrariety : 
i—o,o—u,i—y. 
Contradiction : 
° &— 0, i, u—y. 


For singular propositions the relations of subalternation and 
contradiction have to be taken as foundations; on that basis we 
prove relations of contrariety and sub-contrariety, as is demonstrated 
by the example for the u— o pair of propositions: If u is false, 
then a is false (subalternation), therefore o is true (contradiction) ; 
if o is false, then a is true (contradiction), therefore u is true (sub- 
alternation) : i.e. the propositions u — o are sub-contrary. 

The relations of subalternation, contrariety, and sub-contrariety, 
univocal in the logical square, cease to be such in the hexagon. The 
propositions a and e have each two subaltern and two contrary 
propositions, and propositions i and o have each two subalternants 
and two sub-contraries. 
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Contrary to the belief quoted above, both singular propositions 
do have their contraries—namely, universal propositions. But at 
the same time they are placed in a relation of subcontrariety to 


particular propositions, just as the latter are among themselves. | 


Thus singular propositions may be said to be a kind of hybrids: 
they have that in common with universal propositions that they are 
subalternant to particular propositions and belong to the field of the 
relation of contrariety ; while by their subalternation to universal 
propositions and by belonging to the field of the relation of sub- 
contrariety they are akin to particular propositions. 
- In the hexagon of opposition three logical squares are contained : 
First, the classical a — e — i—o, then the u—e —i—y, and 
the third, a— y—u-—o. The second and third squares differ 
from the first one by that one of their singular propositions 
takes the place of the universal, and the other that of the particular. 
This state of affairs serves as basis for the following rule correcting 
the classical interpretation of singular propositions as universal :— 
Rule II. A singular proposition may be interpreted either as 
universal, in view of its being subalternant to the particular, or as 
particular, in view of its subalternation to the universal. If one of 
the two contradictory singular propositions is interpreted in the 
first manner, then the other must be interpreted in the second. 
Now what do we obtain when the above rule is introduced into 
theory of categorical syllogism ? 
Let us consider Barbara, with the singular proposition as the 
minor premiss : 
(A) All Mis P 
This 8 is M 
This is P 
According to rule II the mood (A) may still be regarded as Barbara, 
the singular proposition being interpreted as universal; it may, 
however, also be regarded as Darii, the singular propositions in the 
minor premiss and conclusion being interpreted as particular. This 
state of affairs can be expressed by stating that Barbara and Darii are 
connected in view of the singular proposition in the minor premiss. 
To (A) let us apply conversionem syllogismi between the minor 
premiss and the conclusion : 
(B) AllMisP 
This § is not P 
This § is not M 


Conversion of the Barbara syllogism yields, as we know, Baroco, the 
mood of the second figure. Thus (B) is a Baroco syllogism, #.e. the 
singular propositions in the minor premiss and in the conclusion 
must be regarded as particular in accordance with rule II and against 
tuleI. But (B) may also be regarded as conversion of Darii connected 
with Barbara, i.e. as Camestres; both singular propositions are 
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regarded here—again in accordance with rule II—as universal, since 
they are contradictory to the singular propositions, regarded as 
particular, in Darii. Baroco is thus connected with Camestres like 
Barbara with Darii; owing to that, the syllogism (B) has the 
appearance of being in agreement also with rule I; however, rule I 
does not allow the double interpretation of (B) which has to be 
adopted in order to keep in agreement with conversio syllogismi. 

Similar considerations show a connection in view of the singular 
proposition in the minor premiss between Celarent and Ferio, which 
by conversion become the connected pair, Festino and Cesare. Thus 
figures one and two have each two pairs of connected moods, in view 
of a singular proposition in the minor premiss. In the major premiss 
of the first and second figure moods it is not permissible to substitute 
singular propositions, since it would cause the non-distribution of 
the middle term in figure one and of the major term in the premiss 
of figure two (although the latter is distributed in the conclusion). 

In figure three, Darapti and Datisi are connected in view of a 
singular proposition in the minor premiss (conversion yields the pair 
Camestros and Camestres, connected in view of the singular 
proposition in the conclusion) ; Darapti and Disamis, in view of a 
singular proposition in the major premiss (after converting Celaront 
and Celarent) ; Felapton and Ferison, in view of a singular pro- 
position in the minor premiss (after convertitg Cesaro—Cesare) ; 
Felapton and Bocardo, in view of a singular proposition in the major 

remiss (after converting Barbari-Barbara). 

In the fourth figure the Bamalip and Dimatis moods admit a 
singular proposition only in the major premiss, and they then 
become connected (after converting Celaront—Celarent). Calemes 
admits no singular proposition in any premiss. Fesapo and 
Fresison may have a singular proposition only in the minor premiss 
and they are then connected (after transposing the premisses we 
obtain by conversion Calemos and Calemes with a singular proposi- 
tion in the conclusion). 

The considerations sketched above show that for all forms of the 
classical syllogism it is rule II, and not rule I, that provides the 
correct directions for dealing with singular propositions. 

Let it be finally pointed out that rule II also gives a proper 
explanation to the ambiguity of singular proposition conversion, 
mentioned at the beginning. If a singular proposition is interpreted 
as universal, then it is correct to convert it by contraposition to a 
negative universal proposition with negation in the subject (“ This 
Sis P”—“ No not-P is this 8”); if we interpret it as particular, 
then by simple conversion we obtain another particular (“ This S is 
P”—* Some P is this $8”); in both cases conversion is equivalent, 
i.e, conversion repeated a second time returns us to the original 
proposition. 

TapEusz CzEZOWSKU. 
University of Toruh, Poland 
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A NOTE ON IMMORTALITY 


In a paper on “ The Relevance of Psychical Research to Philosophy ” 
Professor C. D. Broad raises the question as to whether explanations 
in terms of abnormal psychology and paranormal cognition “ will 
not suffice to account for the phenomena which prima facie suggest 
so strongly that some persons survive the death of their bodies and 
communicate through mediums. This I regard at present as an 
open question.” (Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research, 
pp. 25-26.) I wish to argue that the question of whether these 
phenomena are in fact evidence for survival cannot be regarded as 
an open question on the grounds that no meaning can be attached to 
predictions of survival, and that therefore the question of verifying 
them never arises. 

The case for immortality would, I take it, in these days run 
something like this : the possession of a body is causally necessary to 
vision, but what we mean by “ seeing ” is quite distinct from what 
we mean by “having eye-sight”. To say “I see, but I have no 
eyes ” would therefore be odd but not self-contradictory. Statements 
about seeing do not,entail statements about eyes. Hence “ sight 
without eyes ”’ is a logically possible experience and the prediction 
“ Smith will lose his eyes and yet see”’ is meaningful if verifiable. 
The same moves could be made in the case of the other senses. How 
then do we verify these predictions? By referring presumably to 
the evidence provided by psychical research, the reports of mediums 
who allege communication from the dead or who themselves speak 
with the voice of the dead. So that it would be meaningful in every 
sense to say “ Jones told me last night that he had just met Smith, 
although Jones died last week, and Smith died last year”. Hence 
when Wittgenstein said (T'ractatus, 6.4311) : “‘ Death is not an event 
of life. Death is not lived through”, he was merely dogmatizing. 
The merit of this case is that unlike, for example, McTaggart’s 
arguments it can be discussed apart from general questions about the 
nature of time or of the human mind. 

Before we proceed to discuss their case it is perhaps worth noticing 
how many possibilities the proponents of the argument leave open. 
They tend for instance, to ignore what we may call “the Hamlet 
hypothesis ” : “ to die,—to sleep ;—to sleep! perchance to dream 

.”. Dying on this view is a kind of sleep, survival a kind of 
dreaming, and communications from mediums are merely evidence 
that the dead talk in their sleep. The hypothesis that survival is of 
this kind is not necessarily inconsistent with the evidence. And 
this brings us to the first great difficulty in the notion of survival. 
As Wittgenstein points out, we understand the teaching that the soul 
survives the body in the sense that—“ I can imagine plenty of things 
in connexion with it” (Philosophical Investigations, II. iv. 178). 
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We can picture survival ; the difficulty is that we can picture it in 
too many ways. The mere hypothesis of survival does not of itself 
entail the prediction that after death we shall go on seeing or the 
rival prediction that after death we shall go on dreaming. And 
where survival can mean so many things we cannot be clear just 
what is being predicted, and hence we cannot be clear what would 
verify the prediction. The upholders of the hypothesis of survival 
would perhaps reply that in certain cases the reports of mediums 
indicate an apparently purposeful attempt to communicate, and 
that this evidence excludes the hypothesis that the dead sleep but 
talk in their sleep. The only reply to this is that the random 
mutterings of other mediums resemble far more talking in one’s sleep 
than purposeful communication. Hence the third possibility, if we 
allow the hypothesis of survival, that some of the dead survive 
waking, some sleeping. It is obvious how general and how vague 
the hypothesis is when its truth is compatible with so many 
possibilities. But this is not all. 

If the dead survive and continue having visual experience, it is 
presumably visual experience detached from the causal conditions 
which in this life are necessary to sight. This is admitted in principle 
by the proponents of the hypothesis—indeed it is an essential step in 
their argument—but I do not think they see how much they are 
admitting. When we talk of “seeing” it normally always makes 
sense to ask “‘ How well can you see ? ” or “ How much can you see ?” 
and to answer “ Perfectly, it’s quite light now” or ‘“‘ Not much, it’s 
rather dark in here”. But presumably for the dead, who possess no 
retina, sight is causally independent of light waves. Hence we can 
have no grounds for believing that with the dead it is either light or 
dark, and, in an important sense, to speak of sight without light is to 
speak incomprehensibly. The reply to this would be no doubt that 
“Tt is light ” does not entail “‘ Light waves are striking the retina ” 
any more than “I see” entails “I have eyes”. But what I am 
arguing is that “I see” entails “It is light” and hence that the 
prediction “ After death, I will see” if it is to be comprehensible 
must entail the prediction, “It will be light”. Consequently in 
predicting survival one is involved in predicting the occurrence of 
light independent of light waves and this is an odd prediction. For 
how would it be verified ? 

So far we have assumed that predictions of survival could in some 
sense or other be meaningful. We have merely brought out the 
complexity concealed by “some sense or other”. But now we must 
question whether such predictions are in fact meaningful. For I 
want to suggest that the meaning of “ seeing ” is inexorably linked 
to the meaning of “ looking ” and that the hypothesis of survival is 
meaningless because we cannot give a meaning to the phrase “ lacking 
abody, but looking”. Consider the possible answers to the assertion, 
“T can’t see”: “Open your eyes”, “Turn your head ”, “look 
closer”. All these answers would be senseless in a situation where 
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there is no possibility of moving one’s limbs or one’s head because 
one has neither limbs nor head. In other words, it is impossible to 
envisage a situation after death where either the complaint “I 
can’t see” or the injunction “Look!” would be in place. We 
should never be able to say of one who survived “ He looked and 
saw” but only “He saw”. But if this was all we could say, we 
could not say this. For what would the dead see? Our visual 
field is limited by the location of our body, but where there is no 
body how is the visual field limited ? If one has no body what does 
it mean to say “ He moved in order to see better”? Phrases like 
this must have a meaning when spoken of the dead, if predictions of 
the dead seeing are to be meaningful ; for vision that had no location 
would presumably be vision of everything and this is a notion to 
which no meaning can be attached. To see everything would entail 
being able to see through everything as well as being able to see it, 
and we can only attach meaning to the expression “ see through ”, 
because we can specify the situations where it is applicable and those 
where it is not. Where it was applicable to every visual situation it 
would cease to be meaningful. And so we must choose the other 
alternative and say that if predictions of survival are to be meaning- 
ful they must include predictions of movement on the part of the 
dead. Hence “ He is dead but sees ” entails ‘‘ He is dead and can 
move”. But to this latter phrase we cannot attach a meaning. 
For even if “ I see ” does not entail ‘‘ I have eyes ”, “ I move ” does 
entail ‘I have limbs”. “‘ Movement without limbs ” is meaningless 
because the possession of limbs is not merely a causal condition of 
movement, but to move is to move one’s limbs. Hence the pre- 
diction of visual experience after death is meaningless. And similar 
arguments will apply to the other senses. 

Suppose however, that this were not so. There is one other 
consequence of the hypothesis of survival which we ought to note. 
For even if “‘ Jones is dead but sees” were meaningful, “ Jones sees 
the invisible ” never could be. Now Jones himself being without 
a body would be invisible and all his fellow survivors would also be 
bodiless and hence invisible. So Jones might see the visible living 
but could not see the invisible dead, might touch bodies but not the 
intangible bodiless. In other words he could have no awareness of 
other dead souls and no evidence of the survival of other dead souls. 
If the dead survived they would survive each alone, and the predic- 
tion of survival is a prediction of an eternity of loneliness. 

What then are we to say of the factual evidence ? Simply that a 
great deal of speculation on these topics has pictured the medium as 
a telephone, and not taken sufficiently seriously the notion that the 
medium is a gramophone.. If mediumistic phenomena are to be 
explained they must be explained in terms of other phenomena. 
The hypothesis of survival is no more explanatory than the hypothesis 
of a God and Hume’s arguments against the explanatory power of 
the latter, in his chapter on Providence, would all hold good against 
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the former. Hume argues there that those who believe in God 
nevertheless have exactly the same expectations as to the future 
course of events as unbelievers have. For if from the past course of 
events they infer a God, from a God they can infer nothing more as 
to the future than they could have inferred from the past course of 
events. And so it is with survival. What we can infer from 
mediumistic phenomena are other such phenomena. A necessary, 
although not perhaps sufficient, condition of inferring from what a 
medium says that Jones has survived would be at least one proved 
case of someone first having an experience of hearing a medium 
report a message from the dead, then dying and hearing from the 
dead man that he did in fact send the message. Now this condition 
could never be fulfilled for two reasons. First, since, as we have 
seen, if there is to be survival it must be survival alone, even death 
could not give us communication with the dead. And, secondly, to 
show that this condition had been fulfilled would be already to have 

proved survival in one case. Hence the fact that the fulfillment of 
this condition is necessary to infer survival proves that survival 

cannot be inferred. To suggest as Professor Broad does that 

survival on the one hand and paranormal cognition on the other are 

rival hypotheses to explain mediumistic phenomena is to mislead. 

For survival is not a significant hypothesis. One might perhaps 

conclude that those who wish to believe that death is not the end 

would do well to abandon the subtle but meaningless Platonic 

doctrine of immortality for;the cruder Christian prediction of bodily 

resurrection. How desperate this expedient would be it is outside 
the scope of this note to discuss. 


A. C. MacIntyre. 
University of Manchester 
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FURTHER PROBLEMS OF DERIVED OBLIGATION 


Proressor G. H. von Wricut’s article on Deontic Logic (in Minn, 
January 1951, p.1) constitutes an important step towards an 
understanding of our moral language. And although these comments 
are critical, they are not intended to derogate from the project of a 
logic of the forms of obligation. 

Professor von Wright’s terminology will be supplemented as 
follows. We will call expressions in which the deontic operators 
apply to the names of single acts “ non-nuclear ” deontic expressions. 
Expressions which involve the application of deontic operators to 
the conjunction-, disjunction-, or implication-names of acts we will 
call “ nuclear ” deontic expressions. Sentences which contain only 
non-nuclear deontic expressions are non-nuclear deontic sentences. 
Those which contain at least one nuclear expression are nuclear 
deontic sentences. 

The rules governing non-nuclear sentences are analogous to those 
of propositional logic. Such sentences, as von Wright remarks, 
express “ trivial” truths from the point of view of deontic logic, 
e.g. ((PB)—(PA))>(~(PA)— ~(PB)). Nuclear sentences, 
however, can be shown to express truths which are not forthcoming 
from the application of the ordinary principles of propositional logic. 
As a preliminary exampie, von Wright gives: (OA)&(OA — B) > 
(OB). “It is intuitively obvious that this is a truth of logic, i.e. 
something which is valid on purely formal grounds. It is, however, 
not an application of any scheme which is valid for any sentences, 
whether deontic or not” (p.5). The sentence is interpreted in 
words as, “If A is obligatory and if doing A commits us to do B, 
then B is obligatory too”. But is this intuitively valid ? I propose 
to argue that it is not. The point I wish to make may be illustrated 
in this way. Suppose that smoking on a train commits us to do so 
in the smoking compartment. Suppose also that smoking is 
obligatory and we do not smoke. Then is it obvious that we are 
obliged to enter the smoking compartment ? Again, if walking in a 
public place commits us to wearing clothes, and walking in a public 
place is obligatory, does it follow that it is obligatory to wear clothes 
even though we do not walk in a public place? In other words, I 
am advancing the idea that whether the sentence is true or not will 
depend partially on the performance value which A happens to have. 
Yet the symbolization of the Deontic Logic makes no provision for 
showing us the performance value of A. 

Three objections can be taken to this argument. (1) The first is 
that part of the meaning of (OA — B) is (OA) > (OB). But if this 
is so, the sentence becomes valid independently of the “ specific 
nature of deontic concepts”, i.e. it results in (OA)&((OA) > 
(OB)) > (OB). Indeed, von Wright provides against such an 
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interpretation by putting the meaning of (OA-—>B) in words as, 
“the performance of the act named by A commits us to perform the 
act named by B”. The circumstances of the statement (p. 4) are 
such as to suggest that this is all the meaning he intends (OA — B) 
to have. 

(2) The second is that OA entails the performance of A. It is 
clear that von Wright does not intend this. If A is performed, and 
the performance of A commits us to do B, then, that we are committed 
to do B follows from the application of common logical principles. 

(3) The third is that, notwithstanding the arguments against 
(1) and (2), (OA)&(OA —> B)->(OB) is demonstrated by truth- 
tables and therefore must be valid. To combat this objection we 
must give closer attention to the system itself. 

The effort thus far has been to cast doubt upon a particular 
sentence presented by the system as valid. We shall presently 
attempt to locate the deficiency in a more central part of the system. 
Now, a nuclear deontic expression is only useful to the extent that 
it can be transformed into a non-nuclear expression. That is to say, 
a nuclear expression is without application (except as a truth-function 
of other nuclear expressions) unless we have a rule which permits us 
to conclude to the deontic values of individual acts.1 

The only such rule which von Wright adduces is the Principle of 
Deontic Distribution: “If an act is the disjunction of two other 
acts, then the proposition that the disjunction is permitted is the 
disjunction of the proposition that the first act is permitted and the 
proposition that the second act is permitted” (p. 7). In symbols: 
PA v B< -> (PA) v (PB). 

But if we inspect the proof of (OA)&(OA — B) — (OB) on 
page 12, we see that the p-constituents upon which the proof is 
based (i.e. PA&~B, P~A&B, P ~A&~B) are all nuclear 
conjunctions. Without an appropriate rule for their dissolution, 
they can tell us nothing about the non-nuclear expressions in the 
putative tautology (t.e. the expressions “OA” and “OB”). The 
principle of Deontic Distribution is not adequate for this p . 
The application that is carried out assumes the rule that PA&B 
entails (PA)&(PB). 

This rule later turns up as the fourth “law for the ‘ dissolution ’ 
of deontic operators” (p. 13). It is not, however, presented as a 
principle, but as a tautology which can be shown to be such by 
truth-tables. There would, perhaps, be no particular danger in this 
if the so-called “ fourth law ” were warranted. But I suggest that 
it is not. Suppose that, adopting von Wright’s language, the act 
named by “walking in a public place and wearing clothes” is 
permitted (¢.e. PA&B). Then from the above law we may con- 
elude that walking in a public place is permitted (i.e. (PA)). 


1 We should exclude from the reference of “ individual acts ”’ those acts 
named by such expressions as “ A&B”. 
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But is walking in a public place permitted if clothes are not worn ? 
I am arguing, in other words, that the performance values of A and 
B may be such that, although PA&B is true, PA is false, and the 
fourth law, therefore, cannot be always true. The fourth law is 
questionable for a reason the same as that which cast a cloud over 
the first sentence which we examined: an appropriate combination 
of performance values may throw it off balance. 

Some assistance in overcoming these difficulties might be gained 
from these concluding submissions. (1) An adequate system of 
deontic logic should possess exhaustive rules for transforming nuclear 
into non-nuclear expressions. These rules probably could not be 
_ shown to be tautologous. They must be developed out of an 
inspection of our experience of our ordinary language of obligation. 
Once these transformations have been made, however, all tautologous 
sentences could be demonstrated in accordance with ordinary 
logical procedures. (2) Any non-nuclear dissolution of a nuclear 
expression must show forth its dependency on the performance- 
values of its constituent acts. 

The foregoing discussion may throw some light on Mr. A. = 
Prior’s remarks in ‘“‘ The Paradoxes of Derived Obligation ” 
Minn, January 1954. Mr. Prior commences with the idea that 
~ PA-—> ~ PA&B expresses tautologous truth. But this is identi- 
cal with PA&B-> PA, which, as we have seen, is probably not a 
tautology. A sentence which is tautologous, but which should 
not be confused with the above, is ~ PA — ~ ((PA)&(PB)). 


R. N. McLavaatin. 
Toronto 
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IRREPLACEABILITY * 


Ir is sometimes said that the parts of a work of art are irreplaceable 
in a way in which the parts of other artefects are not, or rather that 
if we are appreciating an object as an aesthetic object, part of what 
we are perceiving is that its parts are “irreplaceable”. We may, 
for example, contrast a sonnet in this respect with a syllogistic 
argument in plain language. For each of the premises of a 
syllogism we may substitute alternative verbal or symbolic formulae 
without ceasing to appreciate the force of the argument. The 
premises are replaceable in various ways, e.g. by conversion or 
translation, without essential loss. If on the other hand we try to 


_ replace any of the lines of a sonnet by other symbols, it loses its 


character as aesthetic object. Similarly we may say of a piece of 
music that if one note were altered, the whole would be spoilt, and 
by this we mean more than the tautology that it would then be a 
different whole. 

The application of the test of irreplaceability is more complicated 
than appears at first sight. It raises important logical as well as 
aesthetic issues. In what follows I shall try to illustrate a few of 
these. 

It is obvious that we cannot appreciate the aesthetic effect of 
Shakespeare’s XVIIIth Sonnet if we read “A” and “B” for the 
first two quatrains and continue on with “‘ But thy eternal summer 
shall not fade ”, etc. But other lines could be substituted for those 
at present printed in most editions and the resulting poem might 
both (a) remain a sonnet and (b) continue to be appreciated for the 
characteristics for which Shakespeare’s sonnets are appreciated. 
(I am not here concerned with discussing these characteristics.) 
It could remain a sonnet, but it is an interesting non-aesthetic 
question whether it could remain the same sonnet with different lines. 
We may speak of a poet writing a particular sonnet (identified, 
e.g. by its theme or occasion) many times, and we may say that 
several versions of this sonnet exist. (To ene critic one version 
might seem to have the irreplaceable words, to another, another.) 
Whether we regard these variants as distinct poems or as versions 
of a single poem, will depend on the relative importance of various 
points of comparison, and on our method of defining “the same 
poem ”—e.g. if we define “the same poem” as “the poem which 
treats the same theme on the same occasion’, then any versions 
which fulfil these conditions may be called the same, but of course in 
practice other conditions would also have to be fulfilled like the 
condition of having been written by the same poet. (Even this 


1Remarks suggested by Professor Kérner’s paper on “ Aesthetic 
Judgements ” read at the N.U.P.S. Conference, March 1954. 
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would have to be qualified. Ifseveral poets each wrote a coronation 
ode, we should speak in the plural of their coronation odes, not in 
the singular of their coronation ode; if however they collaborated 
in writing a single ode, we could then speak in the singular of their 
ode.) 

All this is relevant to irreplaceability because for instance some- 
one stressing irreplaceability as an aesthetic test might say of 
Wordsworth’s sonnet on King’s College Chapel that it is irreplaceable 
as a whole, and this might be taken to mean that no one else should 
be allowed to write a sonnet on the same theme because Wordsworth 
has done it once and for all. Wordsworth (it might be said) discovered 
the uniquely perfect poetic formula for the theme, and therefore no 
one else should ever touch it again. This may seem an absurd 
conclusion and yet it seems to be logically entailed by those who say 
in more than a tautological sense that no word in a Shakespearean 
sonnet could be altered without its poetic value being destroyed. It 
is no more absurd to maintain that no one else should write a poem 
on King’s College Chapel than to maintain that the individual 
words or lines of Wordsworth’s sonnet are irreplaceable. The 
analysis of irreplaceability needs more attention and should lead to 
@ fuller discussion than has been attempted recently of the use of 
words like “ uniqueness”’ and “ whole” in aesthetic and critical 


contexts. 
D. J. McCracken. 
University of Birmingham 
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~VIII.—CRITICAL NOTICES 


Ethics. By P. H. Nowexi-Smirx. Penguin Books, Ltd., 1954. 
Pp. 342. 3s. 6d. (In U.S.A. 85¢e). 


THIs is a sophisticated book. Although it is addressed in part to 
the general reader, in keeping with the aims of the Pelican series on 
Philosophy, it will be of interest primarily to those who are familiar 
with current trends in the study of moral concepts and moral lan- 
guage. And it is an excellent book. I cannot easily say whether it 
is more or less important than the recent works on ethics by Toulmin 
and by Hare; but it unquestionably competes with them, and in 
my opinion quite strongly, for being rated the best contribution to 
ethics that has appeared since the war. 

Following a much debated contemporary trend of thought, 
Nowell-Smith emphasizes the role of ethical terms in guiding and 
redirecting our “ pro- and con- attitudes”, as exemplified in such 
activities as choosing, advising, and exhorting. In these cases the 
terms normally have a gerundive function, as distinct from the 
cognitive function of describing or explaining. But he is far from 
taking this as their sole function. He takes it, rather, as a point of 
departure for examining the many other functions that are likely to 
attend this one, or to which it is likely to give place. Since these 
other functions, though cognitive, involve no reference to a non- 
natural subject matter, the net effect of his analysis is to bring 
expressive and quasi-imperative conceptions of ethics into more 
friendly relations with naturalistic conceptions, and always with an 
effort to show that the ethical terms are ‘‘ Janus terms”’, or terms 
that serve several purposes at the same time. 

The cognitive uses of the ethical terms are so subject to change, 
he thinks, and so closely bound up with the contexts in which ‘the 
terms occur, that it becomes seriously misleading to make them 
explicit by the ordinary process of definition. Rather, we must 
examine the terms when they are at work, example by example, 
pointing out in each case what sort of information they help to 
convey. Thus attention shifts from the ethical terms to the idio- 
matic force of ethical sentences, the latter conveying information that 
depends on half-formed linguistic conventions, and not on the fully 
formed (and often less particularized) conventions that are con- 
nected, one way and another, with definite meanings and analytic 
relationships. As Nowell-Smith puts it, we must examine the 
ethical terms with attention to their contextual implications, remem- 
bering that these are weaker than the strict implications of logic. 
Here are some of the things that he says in this connexion : 

When we call something “good” we often contextually imply 
that our pro-attitude to it is not capricious, but is guided by factual 
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information about its nature and consequences. Our remark itself, 
of course, need not make explicit just what this information is, but 
it prompts the hearer, by suggesting that we have it, to ask us to 
make it explicit in our subsequent remarks. Thus ethical judgments 
are likely (and more likely than imperatives, for instance, or 
interjections) to prepare the way for informative and reasoned 
discussions. 

Again, when we call something “good” we often contextually 
imply that it is the sort of thing that is apt to satisfy people. The 
people in question, though not always the same, are frequently our- 
selves, the hearers to whom our judgment is primarily addressed, and 
most other people. But since this information is only contextually 
implied, it is not self-contradictory to say, for instance, “ It is good 
but it is not the sort of thing that is apt to satisfy most other people ”’. 
For so long as the first part of the sentence is followed by the second 
its tendency to give information about most people is contextually 
cancelled, so to speak, and “‘ good ” is diverted to some one or more 
of its other ‘unctions. Anyone who believes the second part with- 
out bothering to state it, however, and who simply asserts the first 
part, is likely to convey misinformation to the hearers, and thus, 
voluntarily er involuntarily, to back up his judgment by something 
tantamount to a falsehood. 

These are by no means the only examples that are given. Thus 
when this or that naturalistic property (e.g. kindness) becomes the 
object of general favour, an ethical term may come contextually to 
imply the presence of this particular favoured property, and not 
just the presence of some or another favoured property whose more 
specific nature is not indicated. Or to take a rather different style 
of example, certain of the sterner ethical terms, like “ duty ”, con- 
textually imply the presence of a situation in which the sense of 
duty (which is a pro-attitude that normally has a special, social 
origin) will be in conflict with our ordinary inclinations (which are 
more spontaneous). And so on. 

Although Nowell-Smith emphasizes the contextual implications of 
the ethical terms quite sharply, he does not wish to suggest that 
they deserve an exclusive emphasis. He attempts always to see 
them in their relationship to ethical problems, taking the latter (as 
I have previously indicated) as typically eventuating in some 
person’s making this or that choice. Now since a choice may be 
guided by many sorts of information, it will not do to suppose 
that all this information is provided by the contextual implications 
of some ethical term. Part of it normally is; but the rest (which 
Nowell-Smith discusses in connexion with the “ reasons ” for choos- 
ing) is provided by additional statements that arise in the course of 
a discussion. Nor is information, no matter how it is conveyed, the 
only thing that he is content to look for in an ethical problem. 
Since a choice is always more than a cognitive process, even though 
it may be cognitively guided, the contextual implications of ethical 
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terms can be subordinate in importance to their gerundive (or quasi- 
imperative) force ; and to the extent that anyone utilizes only this 
force of the words he is “ not describing anything at all” (p. 181) 
but is expressing approval, praising, etc. 

I find Nowell-Smith’s account of contextual implications highly 
sensitive to the subtleties of our language ; and although I cannot 
easily feel that such a sensitivity is the only talent required in an 
analytic philosopher—for I think that it is often profitable, in 
analysis, to make a prescriptive study of language, in the interest of 
developing simple and useful schematizations, and not just a des- 
criptive study—I am, nevertheless, of the opinion that this part of 
his work is sufficient in itself to establish the book as an important 
one. 

But I must not neglect to point out—though less to qualify my 
praise than to insure that it is properly directed—that the general 
principles of analysis embodied in the book, as well as the general 
ways of applying then to ethics, are all of them familiar. Nowell- 
Smith is original only with respect to a certain fresh emphasis that 
he gives to this or that special point. 

Thus the role of ethical deliberation in guiding choice was emphas- 
ized by Hobbes, and re-emphasized by Dewey. The main theme of 


the volume—that terms have many and varied functions—was 


central to The Meaning of Meaning, by Ogden and Richards; and 
its importance to ethics was strongly emphasized by R. B. Braith- 
waite in his paper, “‘ Verbal Ambiguity and Philosophical Analysis ” 
(Proc. Arist. Soc., 1927-28.) It should be noted that Braithwaite 
supplemented his attention to non-cognitive uses of the ethical terms 
by an explicit treatment of the “ unobvious ambiguity” of their 
cognitive meanings, which change with changes in their context. I 
have myself, in Ethics and Language, renamed these unobvious 
ambiguities as the “ cognitive suggestions ” of words, taking them to 
be a little less than strict meanings. (My “second pattern of 
analysis ” considers what happens when they are explicitly buclt up 
into strict meanings.) And in the climate of opinion of the last two 
or three decades—when we have not forgotten the “ subjective 
intension ” of the older logicians, and have heard so much of vague- 
ness, and the somewhat amorphous ways of ordinary language, and 
(more recently) of presuppositions—it is only to be expected that 
we should take cognitive references of this relatively unstable sort 
as being worthy of full attention. Literary critics such as Empson 
virtually specialize in them. Nowell-Smith’s contextual implica- 
tions, then, are in no way new; nor is his new name for them very 
helpful, since it makes them seem closer to logic than they pre- 
sumably are. 

But his manifold indebtednesses should in no way suggest that 
his work is unprofitable. Its interest arises from the cumulative 
effect of his detailed observations in heightening our linguistic 


sensitivity and vigilance. Or, as I might put it (adopting his own 
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manner of making comparisons to music) he is not propounding, 
like Matthay, a new set of principles for piano technique, but is for 
the most part devising etudes that will help us to incorporate well- 
known principles into our habits. And in this latter capacity—in 
giving exercises for the discernment of linguistic complexity—his 
treatment of contextual implications admirably serves its purpose. 

Let me now turn to a part of his book that impresses me, in spite 
of its many points of interest, as being somewhat unfortunate in its 
emphasis. In his discussion of the nature of ethical problems, which 
permits him to show how the several functions of the ethical terms 
are interrelated, he draws almost all of his examples from problems 
that I am accustomed to classify as personal, rather than inter- 
personal. Thus we have A, troubled by a conflict of attitudes, 
trying to decide whether he should see a certain film tonight or 
tomorrow night. The problem is all Ais; for even if he asks his 
friend B for advice, B may be expected to discount for his own 
attitudes and do nothing more than help to get A’s attitudes straight- 
ened out. And if B tries to get A to consider a slightly different 
problem—asking, say, whether A really wants to see the film at all— 
the problem is again conceived as entirely A’s with B having no 
other task, qua adviser, than that of giving him information that 
will help him to solve it. Now there are unquestionably problems of 
this personal sort, and there is unquestionably advice that is given 
in just this never-mind-what-I myself-would-choose spirit. But I 
wonder whether Nowell-Smith is judicious in putting these examples 
so much in the foreground. \_For they give the impression that evalu- 
ative problems are readily brought to a reasoned solution. It is 
not likely that A will remain in an exactly divided state of mind. His 
deliberations, with or without the help of B, will presumably move 
him to one decision or the other, and his problem will then be 
resolved in the light of ordinary factual information. It is pertinent 
to ask, certainly, whether or not this is typical of all ethical problems, 
including those that reach social proportions. 

Suppose, for instance, that A and B are statesmen, trying to 
decide whether or not they ought to involve their country in a war. 
The problem is now inter-personal ; nor can it properly be described 
as two concurrent personal problems in which each man alternates 
between the role of advised and adviser. For if it should happen, 
as they discuss the matter, that A comes to decide on war and B 
comes to decide on peace, we shall have a situation in which each is 
free from his personal indecision or conflict ; but we shall also have 
a situation in which the effective decision of each man is blocked by 
that of the other. There will then be what I call a “ disagreement 
in attitude ”, which in some very plain sense represents a problem 
or issue that confronts both men. If this interpersonal issue is to be 
resolved, with B, for instance, leading A to alter his initial decision, 
B will have no reason-using method available, to be sure, save one 


that shows war to be connected with circumstances that are objects 
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of A’s adverse attitudes. But that doesn’t show that the problem is 
just A’s personal one. And if it should be impossible for B to con- 
vince A in this way, and equally impossible for A, mutatis mutandis, 
to convince B, that would not imply that there was “really” no 
ethical issue between them at all. It would simply show that the 
interpersonal issue could not be settled by the use of reasons. 

This is essentially the same conclusion that I have reached in my 
own work on ethics ; and I mention it here simply because I feel that 
Nowell-Smith—who can scarcely wish, I trust, to deny that inter- 
personal issues exist or to maintain that they lie outside the scope of 
ethics—says nothing that permits him to avoid drawing exactly the 
same conclusion. I don’t see how anyone of Nowell-Smith’s 
epistemological background can avoid it, save by assuming (as I am 
prepared to do for many cases, but cannot feel secure in doing for 
all cases) that disagreement in attitude will vanish in the light of 
full agreement in belief. So however much Nowell-Smith’s emphasis 
on contextual implications is calculated to establish friendly. relations 
with naturalists, he doesn’t give the naturalists what they most 
want—something that will be sufficient to establish interpersonal 
agreement in ethics (for the seemingly gerundive, as well as the other 
uses of the terms) by use of the. methods of science. I think*he 
should be more explicit in acknowledging this. 

It is by no means easy to handle both the personal and the inter- 
personal problems without slighting one at the expense of the other. 
In my Ethics and Language I began with the inter-personal problems, 
and in the interest of simplicity took examples where both parties in 
a discussion had rather positive views from the start. This created, 
I regret to say, the initial impression that I saw no more in a moral 
discussion than could be found in a debate, where each person is 
concerned simply to defend his side. After that, of course, when I 
turned to the personal problems, I was at pains to show that each 
party is as frequently intent upon straightening out his own attitudes 
as in convincing someone else—that an ethical discussion can proceed 
in an altogether open-minded spirit, and so on. But an initial false 
impression is not easily effaced. Now Nowell-Smith goes in just the 
opposite way: having selected personal problems as the typical 
ones he gives the impression (and I am afraid his is not just an 
expository error) of slighting the inter-personal ones. Let us hope 
that some third person will have the skill to write a book in which 
each sort of problem receives its due share of attention. 

In those places where Nowell-Smith seems about to discuss inter- 
personal problems (e.g. pp. 155-159) he veers off into criticisms of 
what he calls the “ Persuasive Theory ” of ethics, claiming that it 
makes far too much of persuasion. It is here difficult to see the 
connexion between his description of this theory and any theory that 
has been actually held. Let us examine this in more detail : 


Those who emphasize the tendency of the ethical terms to express 
or evoke attitudes are not, ipso facto, emphasizing persuasion ; for 
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this aspect of the terms may be important only to introduce a 
discussion, the outcome of it depending on many supplementary 
statements. There is nothing to prevent the latter statements from 
attempting to guide attitudes (whether in personal or inter-personal 
problems) by communicating information, and hence not by per- 
suasion. No writer on this type of ethics, to my knowledge, has 
been blind to this. Meanwhile it will scarcely do to forget that 
persuasive methods, particularly in inter-personal issues, sometimes 
are used—and it is pertinent to point this out in academic ethics, 
where the designative uses of words (as Nowell-Smith, too, is fond of 
saying) have been treated as if they were the only uses. To take 
note of persuasion, though, is not to say that it is inevitable; and 
it is not, certainly, to recommend its indiscriminate use. 

So it seems to me that Nowell-Smith is not criticizing a view that 
anyone has actually maintained, but is criticizing that sort of mis- 
understanding of it that is found among those who are defending 
other conceptions of ethics. This becomes particularly evident on 
page 158, where he remarks, “‘ The Persuasive Theory, by implying 
that a man who gives advice must have an ulterior motive, makes | 
an unfortunate and unnecessary concession to the doctrine that all 
human action is necessarily, selfish”. But just who has implied 
that the motive is “ ulterior”? And who has ever implied that the 
motives attending persuasion cannot be altruistic ?—as they are, I 
would suppose, among those whose exhortations are directed to 
charitability, honesty, and ever so many other socially-regarding 
qualities. 

I have by no means discussed the whole of Nowell-Smith’s book. 
It contains pointed criticism of intuitionism ; it discusses many of 
the supplementary terms of ethics, such as “enjoyment”’, “motives ”, 

* conscientiousness ’’, etc.; it attempts to keep us from erecting 

impassable barriers between what we judge good and what we judge 

obligatory ; it discusses freedom and determinism; and so on 
throughout many neighbouring topics. For the most part I find his 
points well taken, and engagingly provocative even in cases where I 
could wish that his arguments were further elaborated. His book is 
decidedly profitable, and a welcome addition to analytic philosophy. 


L. STEVENSON. | 


University of Michigan 


The Vocabulary of Politics. By T. D. Wepon. Penguin Books, 
London, 1953. Pp. 199. 2s. 


In his new book, Mr. Weldon sets out to do what needs to be done: 
to place the problems of political philosophy in a new light, the 
light of the linguistic method. In his first sentence, he reminds the 

reader of the “ great change in the methods and aims of proféssional 
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philosophers in this country and in the United States” (p. 1), and 
this change he characterizes in a general way by saying that “‘ philo- 
sophers have become extremely self-conscious about language ”’ (loc. 
cit.). His intention, then, is to inject this self-consciousness into 
political philosophy. What does this involve ? 

Referring back to his first sentence, Weldon writes, “‘ The bearing 
of this change on political philosophy is easy to see” (loc. cit.). 
But if it is, what is not easy to see is how he sees it, for linguistic 
philosophy—as we know it elsewhere—consists of two elements: 
first, the thesis that all philosophy is analysis; and secondly, the 
actual activity of analysis. We might then well ask whether this is 
the philosophical programme that Weldon wishes to carry across 
into the sphere of political philosophy. f 

Now Weldon clearly believes in an extensive use of analysis. 


But so did a number of traditional political philosophers: Plato, - 


Hobbes, Bentham, John Stuart Mill—to quote only obviousexamples. 
What is distinctive about linguistic philosophy is not the second 
but the first of the two elements that I quoted. Is this also Weldon’s 
view ? In other words, is it his view that political philosophy is and 
is solely the analysis of the terms and arguments used in the dis- 
cussion and description of politics? It is difficult to say. 

And this is surprising. For most of the book is devoted precisely 
to the problem ‘ What is political philosophy?’ It isn’t that 
Weldon writes in an obscure or elusive fashion. It is rather that 
his answer is ambiguous. To understand the source of this ambig- 
uity, we must, I think, follow the route by which he arrives at his 
answer. For Weldon states it in opposition to an earlier view on 
this subject, the view of what he calls ‘ classical political philosophy ’ 
(on the analogy of ‘classical mechanics’ or ‘classical political 
economy’). In denying this earlier view, Weldon is not content 
merely to assert its contradictory—he wishes to be more specific and 
to assert one of its contraries. Now my explanation of the ambig- 
uity in Weldon’s thesis, is that he cannot decide between two views 
that are both contrary to the established view, and vacillates between 
them depending on which element in the thesis that he is attacking 
seems to him at the time more in need of correction. 

Our first task, then, must be to ask : 

(A) What is the mistake in classical political philosophy? The 
answer to this question is given in the first two chapters of the book, 
but Weldon formulates it in three different ways at different times. 
In one place (p. 11), Weldon suggests that what is wrong with the 
classical political philosophers is that they addressed themselves to 
the question ‘ What is the proper relation between the State and 
the Individual ?’ This question is meaningless : and so all attempts 
to answer it are necessarily worthless. But elsewhere Weldon gives 
the impression that these earlier philosophers went wrong not so 
much in the sort of question that they asked as in the sort of answer 
that they tried to give. So, when discussing the relationship between 
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the State and the Individual, instead of giving reasons for one view 
of this relationship rather than another, they tried to prove the 
superiority of one view to all others. “Classical political philo- 
sophers . . . wanted to give reasons for preferring one set of 
institutions to another and this was correct . . . Where they 
went wrong was in looking for the wrong kind of reasons: more 
accurately they aimed at giving not reasons but proofs” (p. 44). 
Finally, Weldon argues at times as if the real mistake of the classical 
political philosophers was to be found neither in the sort of questions 
they asked nor in the sort of answers they gave, but rather in a 
fundamental philosophical error to which all of them, for all their 
apparent differences, subscribed (p. 18). This philosophical error is 
dubbed by Weldon “the classical theory of meaning” (p. 20). 
(This diagnosis is, of course, reminiscent of The Open Society and its 
Enemies.) 

Now, it is clearly essential for our understanding of Weldon’s 
argument that we should be able to decide, first, which of these 
three formulations of his charge against classical political philosophy 
is the crucial one: and secondly, what relation this formulation 
stands in to the other two. 

The first question is not difficult to answer. It is, I feel sure, 
with the second formulation that we can identify Weldon’s real 
thesis: the one according to which classical political philosophers 
sought for proofs where only reasons are appropriate. This iden- 
tification, suggested in Chapter II, finds confirmation in the fact 
that the central and longest chapter of the book is given over to an 
examination of some important instances of just this error. 

Nor is the second question much more difficult to resolve. For 
it is plausible to regard the first answer that Weldon gives merely 
as a distortion of the second, once we see that it is a characteristic 
distortion. Characteristic, because it is a distinctive though rather 
confusing habit of Weldon’s thought that he tends to attack some 
philosophical view or some philosophical inquiry as such, when all 
he really wishes to attack is that view interpreted in a particular way 
or that inquiry conducted in a particular fashion. For instance, 
Weldon writes at one point ‘“‘ Many have recognized that it is right 
to obey the law on nearly all occasions and wrong to torture people 
in concentration camps. And they have avoided asking the further 
and mistaken questions ‘Why is it wrong?’ ‘“ What makes it 
wrong ?”’ (p. 99). But such questions neither are nor are held by 
Weldon to be in themselves “ mistaken”: they are only mistaken _ 
if they are asked with a certain type of answer in mind. The third 
answer that Weldon gives—namely, that the fundamental error in 
classical political philosophy is the subscription to a false theory of 
meaning—is better seen not as a rival and incompatible answer to 
his main question but as a compatible answer to a subsidiary question. 
Weldon here is drawing our attention to the origin or cause of the 
mistake in classical political philosophy, not to that mistake itself. 
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Weldon’s case against the classical political philosophy is, then, 
that they sought to prove the superiority of one political institution 
to another, instead of merely giving reasons for such views as they 
held: and that they did so, because they believed in a false theory 
of meaning. In examining this brief, I shall reverse the advocate’s 
own method of exposition, and shall consider the charge first and 
the motive adduced later. 


(B) “ Political Foundations”. This is the term invented by 
Weldon to describe the projects of the classical political philosophers. 
“ Essentially the search for foundations is a search for proofs ” (p. 
86). Is Weldon right in thinking that it is impossible to give proofs 
for the superiority of one institution to all others? It seems to me 
that the Vocabulary of Politics contains two different and incompat- 
ible reasons for such a view. Let us look at these separately. : 

(a) Weldon sometimes (e.g. pp. 155-156) holds that it is impossible 
to prove the superiority of one political institution to all others 
simply because no one political institution is superior to all others. 
The differing circumstances of tradition, temperament, climate, 
economics will make one institution desirable in one place at one 
moment of time, another in another place at another moment of 
time. There can be no universal political expedient because there 
are no universal political problems. There is no vocation for-an 
oecumenical Lycurgus. 

But this argument proves at once too little and too much. It 
proves too little because it doesn’t prove that there is no straight 
answer to any question of the form ‘Is X a superior institution to 
Y?’ It merely proves that there is no straight answer to some 
questions of this form, i.e. questions that do not specify in sufficient 
detail the environment envisaged. Insert a specification of the 
environment into the question—and then it can legitimately be 
answered. 

Weldon’s argument also proves too much. For if he wishes to 
say, as elsewhere he does, that we can only properly give reasons as 
opposed to proofs in support of answers to questions about the 
desirability of certain political institutions, then he is thereby com- 
mitted to saying that we can give answers to such questions. 

(6) Weldon’s main argument is that we can talk about the super- 
iority of some political institution but such superiority is something 
that can never be proved. Now if he is right in saying this, the 
charge would be serious for it is clear that many political philosophers 
have tried to give such proofs. Are they all invalid ? 

We can divide such proofs into two classes : 

(i) There are those putative proofs having as a premiss or pre- 
misses only non-ethical statements. Clearly these cannot be valid. 
So if Weldon is criticizing them, he is surely right. 

(ii) There are those proposed proofs having at least one ethical 
premiss. Now it seems apparent that a proof of this sort could be 
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valid. And it is certain that many political philosophers thought 
that it was an important undertaking to provide ‘foundations’ of 
this sort, e.g. St. Augustine, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau. Their aim 
was to subsume all our political judgments under the smallest number 
of general principles: or perhaps to subsume both out political and 
our moral views under the same general principles. And on the 
face of it this does seem a worthwhile undertaking. 

Now Weldon clearly objects to all such enterprises. He produces 
several reasons for this; but none of them are altogether con- 
vincing. In certain places, he seems to suggest that all such general 
principles are metaphysical. But I cannot see how he arrives at 
this, unless it be (cf. p. 94) by means of a fallacy of undistributed 
middle from the two indubitably true premisses : 

All moral statements are non-factual. 

All metaphysical statements are non-factual. 

But apart from the inference, the conclusion also has its peculiar 
difficulties. For when on page 97 Weldon quotes some general 
principles that to bis way of thinking are metaphysical—“ the meta- 
physical foundations of democracy ”’ he calls them—he shows that his 
usage of the term “‘ metaphysical ”’ is excessively liberal. For why is 
it metaphysical to think that human beings “are bound only by 
laws of their own making, and to be bound by such laws is to be 
free?” Such a view could be given a metaphysical interpreta- 
tion—as could all moral views—but it need not be. 

Elsewhere, Weldon argues against all such general principles or 
foundations on the grounds that they are always too vague to be 
of any use. Talking of the “‘ foundations of democracy ”, he says : 
“We can derive no actual law from them and appraise no actual 
law by means of them” (p. 97). Now, it is true that we cannot 
appraise every law or instutution by means of them, but then we 
do not ordinarily expect to be able to appraise every law orinstitution. 
But what is not true is that we cannot appraise any law or institution 
by such means. Weldon admits this two pages farther on when he 
writes: “A great many very dubious proceedings can easily be 
reconciled with them by means of suitable definitions. But there 
does come a point at which one can say with considerable confidence : 
‘I don’t think that regime could be described as democratic in the 
ordinary meaning of the term’ ” (p. 99). (Of course the impact of 
Weldon’s admission here is considerably cushioned by the way, 
suddenly and unaccountably, he chooses to regard the ‘ foundations 
of democracy ’ as linguistic instead of moral principles—although on 
page 85 he had explicitly rejected such a view of them.) 

Finally, Weldon argues against all such general principles on the 
grounds that no-one really holds them. They are like those dogmatic 
proofs and principles that Kant felt that he could reject without 
this having any repercussions on popular beliefs (p. 146). “It is 
pointless”, Weldon argues, ‘“‘to invent an axiom that men ought 
always to be treated as ends in themselves in order to demonstrate 
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the truth of ‘ It is wicked to send people to Belsen or Buchenwald ’ ” 
(p. 99). But people do hold such principles, and there is therefore no 
need to invent them. Whether they are desirable, whether they are 
not more liable to abuse than to use are open questions: but that 
they belong not merely to the jargon of the schools but to the 
language of the market place is surely beyond all doubt. 

As we have seen, Weldon is not content merely to bring an 


; accusation against the classical political philosophers. He com- 
pletes his case in the right forensic manner by suggesting a motive 
l for the alleged offence. This he finds in “the classical theory of 
4 meaning ”’. 


(C) “ The Classical Theory of Meaning”. Two questions need to 
be settled in connexion with this part of Weldon’s brief : 
(1) What is “the classical theory of meaning”? At times 
r Weldon suggests that this is the name for one very large philo- 
1 sophical mistake which manifests itself in different ways. But 
" when we look at these ‘“‘ manifestations ”’, as we find them character- 
8 ized in the section headings of Chapter II, they turn out to be com- 
8 paratively unrelated errors. “The illusion of real essences” is 
y doubtless closely connected with a theory of meaning, but I cannot 
e see that “the illusion of absolute standards” or “ the illusion of 
is geometrical method” has anything to do with this. Nor does 
Weldon show how these themes are related. 


r The false theory of meaning that Weldon has in mind is that, 
e whereby the meaning of a word is always identified with an object 
. or set of objects that the word names or designates. One version 
il of this view is that whereby the object that is the meaning is always 
it an immutable essence: this can be called the “illusion of real 
re essences ” (p. 20). But sometimes Weldon thinks that this version 
a. of the view is the only version of the view. And this prevents him 
n from seeing that Nominalism is another version of it. 
1e Indeed, Weldon’s own nominalist or reductionist account of the 
De State (pp. 113-114) is an excellent example of this “false theory of 
re meaning” at work. Weldon rejects the view that the “ State” 
a: designates a super-person—for why should it not designate ordinary 
he people? He writes: “It is not our practice to personify the 
of | L.C.C. or N.U.R. or to conceive them as persons who pay grants or 
y; cash cheques. We are well aware (until we puzzle ourselves deliber- 
ns ately) that statements which refer to them are atually state- 
on ments about chsirmen, secretaries, treasuries and their officials ” 
(p. 114). But of course we do not hold this latter view naturally, 
he although we might hold it grudgingly if, as a result of a certain 
tic | theory of meaning, we were led to think of it as the only alternative 
ut tothe former. The dichotomy “ name of one super person” /“‘name 
is of many ordinary people ” loses its compelling quality once we 
cht abandon the view that words are necessarily names: and abandon 


ate it not merely in our preaching but also in our practice. 
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(2) The second question that arises in connexion with Weldon’s 
argument about the “ classical theory of meaning” is, How seriously 
does he wish to assert that this theory is the motive behind classical 
political philosophy ? Is his an historical thesis—or is it a model 
diagnosis of an ideal illness ? 

As an historical thesis it is scarcely convincing. If we look at the 
great age of political foundations—at Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, 
_Marx—we find that the classical theory of meaning, certainly in its 
extreme form, i.e. the ‘illusion of real essences’, had ceased to 
command respect. And, in Bentham, a thinker passionately 
inclined to such foundations, the theory is rejected in all forms 
alike. 

Nor is Weldon’s argument much more convincing if we view it as 
a diagnosis of a general philosophical malady. For why should a 
belief in any theory of meaning lead one to support one’s political 
appraisals by deductive argument ? An extremist view of essential- 
ism might make one inclined to think that we can make unconditional 
judgments about the superiority of one political institution to 
another. But then, as we saw, Weldon’s attack on proofs is primarily 
an attack not so much on unconditional appraisals as on one way of 
supporting or justifying conditional appraisals. And even if it were 
-an attack on unconditional judgments, it would be rash to attribute 
them entirely to ‘ philosophical’ motives as opposed to such extra- 
philosophical factors as the lack of an historical sense. 


(D) What is Political Philosophy? Earlier I suggested that once 
we had understood what Weldon thought wrong with classical 
political philosophy, we should be in a better position to see what 
his programme is for putting it right and why this is ambiguous. 
This we can now do. Weldon criticizes the classical political philo- 
sophers for having wanted to give proofs rather than reasons for 
their political opinions. In his desire to present an alternative pro- 
gramme, he hesitates between saying that political philosophers 
‘should give reasons rather than proofs in support of their political 
opinions, and saying that they should give neither but should 
occupy themselves with such questions as why people should give 
reasons and not proofs in support of political opinions. 

_ It is the second view to which he generally inclines. But since it 
is only at such moments that he can sincerely regard himself as 
carrying out his self-appointed task, i.e. that of applying the pro- 
gramme of linguistic philosophy to political philosophy, it is pert- 
inent to ask why he does not always incline to such a view. Partly, 
as I suggested earlier, the reason is a desire to do correctly what 
had for so long been done incorrectly. Partly, though, it is a 
suspicion on Weldon’s part of all linguistic dispute as being trivial, 
pointless and inconclusive. Much of the time he suppresses this 
suspicion but it occasionally asserts itself (pp. 15, 28, 39). It can 
possibly be traced to a confusion in Weldon’s mind between 
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disagreements that purport to be factual but really have their roots 
in divergent usage, and disagreements that are openly about verbal 
usage. Weldon, by subsuming both types of disagreements under 
the general name of ‘ verbal dispute ’, tends to treat both as equally 
futile. 

On the whole, though, Weldon’s considered view is that political 
philosophy is concerned with the analysis of the characteristic argu- 
ments.and terms used in political discussion and description. The 
‘ positive ’ part of his book is then given over to such analysis: in 
Chapters V and VI we have analysis of political arguments, in 
Chapter III analysis of political terms. I shall consider these two 
sections in this order. 


(E) “ Appraisals” This is the term that Weldon uses to 
characterize the reputable method of arriving at judgments about 
political institutions as opposed to the disreputable method that 
consists in laying “ foundations ”’. 

How are appraisals made? First we collect the facts. And 
Weldon follows Hume in stressing the importance of this factual 
element in the making of an appraisal—and likewise in disagreement 
over appraisals. “ Discussions about such questions are, in practice, 
entirely or almost entirely factual” (p. 152). Indeed Weldon goes 
so far in this direction as to run the risk of being misunderstood, and 
of being thought to maintain that the factual enquiry is competent 
to determine that appraisal. So, for instance, he writes on pages 
168 and 170 of, appraisals as “empirical judgments”. But what 
he writes elsewhere makes it certain that his real view is that 
appraisals must always be based on factual premisses—not that 
they can be derived from them. He is advocating the claims not 
of naturalism but of common-sense. 

If then the collecting of facts is not enough to determine the 
appraisal, how do we move from the facts to the appraisal ? Weldon 
considers various traditional answers : 

(i) The first answer is that we consult our feelings or prejudices. 
Weldon rightly dismisses this on the grounds that it is manifestly 
false—although a less convincing argument is used on page 170. 

(ii) Weldon considers the view that we move from the facts to 
the appraisal by consulting the end or purpose of some relevant 
political institution. He objects to this on the grounds that not all 
political institutions have such ends or purposes. If he is using 
these words in one or other of their descriptive usages, he is surely 
right. At the same time he might have added that even if all 
institutions did have such ends or purposes, we could not allow them 
to determine our appraisals ; for to do so would be to commit the 
error of naturalism. 

What he seems to overlook is that often when we talk of the end 
or purpose of an institution, we use these terms not descriptively 
but normatively. We indicate what that institution ought in 
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general to do or be. Whether on the basis of this we can appraise 
institutions would for Weldon presumably be the. same as the next 
question that he answers. 

(iii) For the third argument is that we make the move by means. 
of a general rule or principle. Now Weldon’s treatment of this 
argument differs from his treatment of the other two. For here his 
point is not that we can never make appraisals by appealing to 
Tules, but that we do not always have to make them in this fashion. 
He has, I think, two arguments on which he relies. The first (p. 192) 
which says that even if we knew “ all the political and other rules ”, 
we still might not know what to do since we might not knew all the 
probable consequences of our acts is an ignoratio elenchi, because 
the problem that confronts us is whether, even if we knew all the 
facts, a rule would always be necessary in order to move from the 
facts to the appraisal. The second argument is a piece of extreme 
Ryleanism. Describing appraisals, Weldon says, “such judging is 
an intelligent performance but it is not a piece of intellectual theor- 
ising” (p. 161). This is extreme because Weldon wants to say not 
merely that rules do not enter into the analysis of appraisal but also 
that they do not enter into the justification of such an activity. 

If, then, all traditional answers are wrong, how do we make an 
appraisal ? Weldon seems to hesitate between two answers—or, 
rather, between two reasons for not giving an answer. For some of 
the time he says that we do not need to be told how to make 
appraisals because the answer is too obvious. We all know how to’ 
make them, and make them. For some of the time he says that 
we cannot be told how to make appraisals because the answer is too 
obscure. Making them belongs to the skill or craft of remnant 
ship. 

The section of Weldon’s book that remains to be conkiileted 4 is 
his actual analysis of political terms. 


(E) The Uses of Political Words. Weldon examines the terms 
“State”, “ Autherity”’, “Rights”, “Law” and “ Freedom”. 
None of his analyses are altogether satisfactory. Partly this seems 
to me to be due to a general mistake in method. For those words 
or their cognates have at once a technical meaning (within the 
language of the Jaw) and also a general meaning (within the verna- 
cular). Surely it would be more enlightening to set out the tech- 
nical meaning first and then to show how much of this survives 
intact inside the vernacular. But Weldon deliberately reverses this 
procedure and tries to illuminate the more precise meaning by means 
of the less precise. At times he even goes further and flatly denies 
the existence of the more precise meaning (p. 61). 

As a result of this method, many fundamental distinctions whose 
lineaments are only too apparent within the context of the law, are 
obliterated or become too faint to trace. The most obvious example 
is Weldon’s assimilation of ‘ authority ’ to something like ‘ prestige ’. 
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“Force exercised or capable of being exercised with the general 
approval of those concerned is what is normally meant by ‘authority’ 
(p. 56). For the notion of authority cannot properly be understood 
without reference to a system of rules specifying who can and who 
cannot do given actions. This simple picture tends, in practice, to 
become somewhat effaced by pragmatic considerations: but still, if 
we are to understand authority we must take it as our model. 

Again, Weldon says that if his account of “rights” is accepted, 
“most if not all of the standard questions about rights are quite 
easily answered ” (p. 57). Yet it is telling that Weldon mentions, 
and so shows himself to be acquainted with, the standard question 
“ Do rights entail obligations ? ” (p. 56), but nowhere in this section 
does he indicate how it is to be answered. If we wish to deal with 
such problems, we must, like Hohfeld, start with the rigorous and 
technical vocabulary of the law, not, like Weldon, with the “ less 
solemn and more common uses ” (p. 53). 


- The Vocabulary of Politics is a book intended ten the generat 
reader and as such is rightly free of excessive technicalities and 
learned references. It cultivates fluency and the colloquial manner. 
But this tendency is carried too far when it. leads to actual incon- 
sistencies and inaccuracies. The Vocabulary of Politics is not 
altogether free of such faults. 

First the inconsistencies. To some of these I have already drawn 
attention. But there are others. I suggest that the reader compares 
what Weldon has to say about rules on page 40 and page 72; or 
about Mill on page 16 and pages 176-177. 

Next, inaccuracies : 

i. Thrasymachus surely does not hold that “the searching for 
the essential meaning of ‘justice’ and similar words is futile ” (p. 
12). For on the contrary, he joins in the search, but. thinks. that 
the quarry is to be found not where Socrates locates it. 

2. Weldon takes Mandeville’s theory of “ private vices, public 
benefits ’” as a parody (p. 89). But there is no reason to doubt the 
seriousness of Mandeville’s thesis, which arises from combining a 
rigoristic (quasi-Kantian) view of morality and a ‘laisser-faire con- 
ception of society and its workings. A‘ vicious ’ action for Mande- 
ville is any action that is not ‘ virtuous ’, and a’‘ virtuous ’ action is 
an action done solely from a sense of duty. . 

3. Weldon’s account of Rousseau’s views on ‘freedom’ (pp. 91- 
92) is quite unrecognizable. . For Rousseau, freedom has, surely, 
nothing to do with the purely contemplative ideal of “ knowlédge of 
necessity ”’. 

4. Weldon revives the view that Rousseau found his ideal in the 
constitution of Geneva (p. 33). This was effectively exploded in 
J. 8. Spink, J-J. Rousseau et Geneve. 

5. Weldon maintains that Hegel’s Civil Society is identical with 
Capitalism (p. 101). But this is surely not quite right because by 
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Civil Society Hegel means not merely the natural economic society 
but also the society in which civil law is realized. 

6. On a point rather outside the history of political ideas, Weldon 
writes, “ There have been periods and groups of people who have 
held that the artist’s primary function is not to paint sunflowers 
but to teach moral lessons, but this is merely a failure to distinguish 
art from advertisement” (p. 169). It is odd that someone so 
sceptical of general principles should commit himself so vigorously 
on such a tentative, delicate matter as the nature of art. When so 
many great painters have seen art as primarily a moral activity— 
the later Botticelli, Fra Bartolommeo, Poussin, Greuze, the Pre- 
Raphaelites, Daumier, Courbet, Picasso of the Guernica period, to 
name only obvious examples—can we be sure that we can appreciate 
their work if we dismiss their intentions as folly? And, even so, 
Weldon unnaturally reinforces the strength of his case by taking the 
art of painting as his example. 

Finally, this: “It is a curious fact that modern English has no 
general word which can be used without embarrassment to express 
favourable aesthetic approval. ‘ Beautiful’ has practically dropped 
out of use except in descriptions of scenery of guide books and the 
advertisements issued by travel agencies ” (p. 183). 
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IX._NEW BOOKS 


Inquiries into the Nature of Law and Morals. By Axe. HAcerstrém. 
Edited by Karl Olivecrona, and translated by C. D. Broad. 
Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell, 1953. Pp. xxxii + 377. Sw. kr. 
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Axe Hicerstr6m was born in Sweden in 1863 and died in 1939. He was 
assistant professor (docent) of philosophy at the University of Uppsala 
from 1883 to 1911 and full professor there from 1911 to 1933 when he 
retired. He was a voluminous writer whose main philosophical interests 
were in epistemology and the concept of reality and in the application of 
what he took to be the correct views on these matters to ethics and 
jurisprudence and to the understanding of the history of legal ideas. 
Hagerstrém independently worked out what might be described as a 
positivist theory of meaning which when applied to moral and legal 
discourse led him as early as 1911 to adopt a view similar in many ways to 
the so-called emotive theory which in English-speaking countries is 
associated with the names of Ayer and Stevenson. Hagerstrém’s views 
are worked out in more detail and supported by a greater wealth of 
learning and variety of example. For many years Hagerstrém has 
exercised a great and deserved influence in Sweden and only the barrier 
of language has confined the study of much of his work so strictly. 
Fortunately that barrier has now been lifted, at least in part. 

The translation by Professor Broad includes the following, all from the 
writings on ethics and jurisprudence (Swedish titles are given in the 
English translation adopted in the book): (a) the introductory chapter 
to the important two volume work on Roman law, Der rémische Obligations- 
begriff im Lichte der allgemeinen rémischen Rechtsanschauung, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1927; (b) the essay Js Positive Law an 
Expression of Will? (1916), an extended and acute criticism of the 
affirmative answer to that question which fairly annihilates the so-called 
wili-theory of law ; (c) On the Question of the Notion of Law (1917) which 
contains the most complete statement of Hagerstrém’s analysis of moral 
utterances, see especially pp. 116-201 ; (d) a review of Kelsen’s Allgemeine 
Staatslehre, 1928; (e) the essay “The Conception of a Declaration of 
Intention in the Sphere of Private Law” which appeared in Theoria in 
1935; and (f) the essay “‘On Fundamental Problems of Law”, 1939. 
Hagerstrém’s inaugural lecture given in 1911, containing an early state- 
ment of his views, does not appear. 

Regarding the translation, while the reviewer does not know the 
original language, there is every reason to believe that it is excellent. 
In the helpful preface written by Professor Olivecrona of the University. 
of Lund, himself a careful student of Hagerstrém, we are told that 
Professor Broad has mastered the difficulties of Hagerstrém’s style and 
given a translation which reads more easily than the Swedish, and it is 
clear that great care has been taken to express accurately the sense of the 
original. Professor Broad is to be thanked for what must have been an 
arduous task. 

It is difficult to guess what sort of hearing Hagerstrém is likely to get 
in English-speaking countries at this time. Certainly it is to be regretted 
that his work was not available twenty years ago when the emotive theory 
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was more in the centre of controversy than it is now ; but in any event the 
third essay in this translation deserves to become a classic statement of 
that view. Anyone undertaking to study it ‘is recommended to read 
Professor Broad’s paper “ Hagerstrém’s Account of Sense of Duty and 
Certain Allied Experiences’ which appeared in Philosophy, April 1951. 
Equally, if not more, important is Hagerstrém’s critical analysis of. legal 
concepts and his subtle criticism of the traditional theories of jurisprudence 
which is often devastating. It is a great misfortune that Hagerstrém’s 
style and idiom are so opaque, for the book is undeniably heavy going 
even in Professor Broad’s translation ; but any one interested in ethics 
or jurisprudence would be ill-advised to pass it by, for it is an example of 
that sort of powerful but difficult writing from which, depending on one’s 
temperament, one can learn a great deal. 
Joun Raw1s. 


A History of the Theories of Aether and Electricity. By Srr Epmunp 
‘Warrraker. Vol. IT, The Modern Theories 1900-1926. Edinburgh : 
Nelson, 1953. Pp. xii + 319. 32s. 6d. 


Sir Epmunp WairtaKkeEr in his second volume maintains the high standard 
of lucidity he set himself in the first part, when he discussed the origins 
and history of the classical theories of optics, gravitation, electricity, and 
magnetism. He had intended originally to complete his design in these 
two parts, but he has been able in the present volume to cover only the 
first quarter of this century, from the discovery of radioactivity and the 
birth of relativity theory to the introduction of modern quantum-mechanics 
by Heisenberg and Schrédinger. One can see by now that the completed 
trilogy will form the most remarkable sustained exposition of physical 
theory to be published since the breakdown of the classical theories, 
Detailed monographs on limited subjects there have been in any number ; 
but nothing to compare in scale and sense of proportion—historical and’ 
scientific—with this series. One cannot exaggerate the extra clarity which 
we gain from studying the difficult subjects here expounded in a historical 
sequence, and seeing at each stage how conceptions which are puzzling 
when considered alone were forced on physicists by specific problem- 
situations : the success of Sir Edmund’s enterprise is the strongest possible 
argument for extending the use of the historical approach in our science 
courses. 

As before, philosophers with little mathematical equipment will be at a 
severe disadvantage when reading this volume : this is a tragedy, since the 
mathematics concerned though ‘ high’ is never specially elaborate. Still, 
there are many passages which they should find of value nevertheless. 
The chapter on the origins of relativity theory is a classic for at least two 
reasons: it shows how far the problem of inertia had become entangled 
during the nineteenth century with the doctrine of the luminiferous ether 
—Sir Edmund is careful (pp. 27-28) to keep the issues distinct himself, 
and this is something one must always do if problems about ‘ absolute’ 
space and motion are to be disentangled—and it places in order and per- 
spective the contributions to Special Relativity of Poincaré and Lorentz, 
eontributions to which Einstein’s work, though indispensable, was only a 
finishing touch. 

There are one or two points on which Sir Edmund might | have second 
thoughts before another edition is published. For instance, in his survey 
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of gravitation theory he remarks that Newton’s theory was not generally 
well received for many years after its first publication : “‘ Even in Newton’s 
own University of Cambridge, the textbook of physics in general use 
during the first quarter of the eighteenth century was Cartesian ”’ (p. 144). 

He ought, however, to have added that this textbook, Rohault’s ex- 
position of the Cartesian theory, was studied in Clarke’s translation and 
largely for the sake of Clarke’s elaborate refutatory notes ex illustrissimi 
Isaaci Newtonis philosophia:; this rather alters Whittaker’s picture. In 
places, too, he does not comment on doctrines which manifestly require 
paraphrase. Ina historical work like this, for instance, he should say more 
than he does about the very roundabout doctrine that gravity is ‘ due to’ 
a change in the curvature of space-time ‘ produced by’ the presence of 
matter: this form of words was excusable in the mouth of the discoverer 
but requires elucidation, not uncritical acceptance, by the historian. 
(By and large, of course, Sir Edmund’s exposition of Relativity is excellent : 
it is refreshing to have it recognised explicitly that Einstein’s work does 
nothing to displace the Copernican theory from its pre-eminence over the 
Ptolemaic, since the vital distinction between ‘local inertial axes’ and 
ether is not one which Relativity can do anything to abolish.) 


TouLMIN 


The Unconscious Origin of Berkeley's Philosophy. By J. O. Wispom. 
The Hogarth Press and the Institute of Psycho-analysis, 1953. 25s. 


Tuis book, No. 47 in the International Psycho-analytical Library, is a 
very curious piece indeed. It consists of a fairly detailed account of 
Berkeley’s philosophy, a brief account of his life, and finally a most 
elaborate psycho-analytic interpretation of his sayings and doings. 
Presumably Mr. Wisdom intends in the first instance to shed new light 
on Berkeley’s work. But he wishes also to call the attention of psycho- 
analysts to the queer (as he conceives it) activity of philosophy, and the 
attention of philosophers to the instructive insights of psycho-analysis. 
Philosophy, he says (p. 230), is “‘ the last refuge open to myth”. Psycho- 
analysis is to help us to keep our feet on the ground, and to avoid the blind 
alley of Logical Positivism. 

The account of Berkeley’s philosophy is fair and learned—perhaps 
indeed too learned for its length, too little critical. and (in the ordinary 
sense) explanatory. The influence of Locke and Malebranche is barely 
mentioned ; and this unfairly assists the author’s case, since it exaggerates 
the apparent absurdity of Berkeley’s doctrines. But there is one feature 
of Mr. Wisdom’s account which itself urgently calls for explanation— 
namely, his really hideous treatment of the words esse, percipi, percipere. 
He sometimes appears to employ these words as what they are, 
that is, as infinitives. But he also speaks of a material object as “an 
esse”’, and as “‘a collection of percipi”; he uses percipi elsewhere as a 
singular noun, and percipere apparently, though almost incredibly, as an 
adjective—matter is ‘‘ inert and not percipere” (p. 13). On page 19 he 
writes: ‘‘ Hence the proper way to express Berkeley’s philosophy of 
sensory-ideas would seem to be : ‘ an esse equals a percipi that is theistically 
caused ’,”” I fear, however, that it would not have seemed so to Berkeley, 
who understood both Latin and English very well. The sentences dis- 
figured by these outlandish distortions are certainly not quite unintel- 
ligible, but the general effect of such freaks cannot fail to be damaging. 
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In the psycho-analytic argument, the suggestion is made (not very 
tentatively) that Berkeley’s philosophy in early life, and his devotion to 
tar-water in later years, are to be explained as the devious and fantastic 
outcome of infantile dislike of, and also attraction towards, faeces and 
defecation. His marriage, Bermudan project, economic views, and writings 
on mathematics are all fitted in to this accommodating pattern. The 
difficulty that of Berkeley’s infancy and childhood almost nothing at all is 
known, is deftly overcome by deducing from the explanation itself exactly 
those facts on which it is supposed to be based. There is no means of 
testing the views propounded, for the analyst is both able and eager to 
postulate whatever it may be that his case requires. It is perhaps 
symptomatic of the difficulty that some of the fifty-five “‘ interpretations ” 
put forward are actually undisguised biographical guesses. The others, 
one is tempted to conclude, are guesses too, though seldom of such a 
straightforward kind. The philosopher, faced with so vast and so rococo a 
superstructure upon so exiguous a factual basis, is surely unlikely to be 
persuaded that this is the true scientific approach to metaphysics. Nor 
is he likely to be impressed by the assurance (p. 229) that all is to be taken 
quite literally. ‘‘ God cemented the world together or created it by means 
of pure faeces, acting always with regularity ” (p. 181). This, as a literal 
belief of Berkeley’s in adult life, is a good deal less than plausible. 

Finally, Mr. Wisdom frequently attributes to Berkeley the irrational 
conviction that tar-water had magical properties. There is no evidence 
whatever that he believed this. He certainly believed that it had remark- 
able properties which modern physicians know very well that it has not. 
But how much did Berkeley’s contemporaries know ? 

G. J. WaRNocK. 


Definition and Theory in Jurisprudence. By H. L. A. Hart. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. 28. 2s. 6d. 


THOSE who expect from Professor Hart a distinctive contribution to 
English thought about Law will not be disappointed by his stimulating 
inaugural lecture as Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 
Equipped with the modern techniques of philosophical analysis he applies 
himeelf to the problem of definition of legal terms and gives the authority 
of his Chair to much that has long needed saying on this neglected and 
indeed denigrated topic. “ Right” and “ Corporation ”, with a sideways 
glance at “possession”, are the terms selected for detailed treatment. 
All that is said is illuminating and is made comprehensible by skilful use 
of analogies with the language of games, which presupposes, equally with 
legal language, the existence of a set of rules and their application to facts 
or events. The layman can check Professor Hart’s analysis of the legal 
statement “A has a right” against that of the more familiar cricketing 
statement “ A is out”. 

An inaugural lecture is not a valedictory address, but it is interesting to 
speculate whether, when the time comes for the latter, Professor Hart’s 
pursuit of his own methods will leave him as critical of the contributions 
of the American realist school as he now seems to be. Professor Hart treats 
‘law ’ as a legal term, and no doubt, as when it occurs in the American 
“due process of law ” clause, it may be so. But in general, as the late 
Professor Buckland observed, ‘ law ’ is no more a legal term than ‘ courage’ 
is a courageous one. Legal teims, it may be submitted, can only be 
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adequately defined within the framework of a definition and theory of 
‘law’. And of this there is little clear trace in Professor Hart’s inaugural. 
The omission becomes glaring when in his elucidation of legal terms he 
tells us that they presuppose “the existence of a legal system” and 
“legal rules”, and find their characteristic use in drawing “ conclusions 
of law”. This comes perilously near to “elucidating” the known in 
terms of the unknown,—the difficulty for which “realism” attempts a 
solution. 

The problem that Professor Hart does not seem to have squarely faced 
is the age-old one of reconciling the “‘ positivity ” and the “ validity ” of 
law in one coherent theory. Under a rule of law, he tells us on page 10, 
“ given certain facts certain legal consequences follow”. What is the 
nature of the “following” that Professor Hart envisages? From his 
insistence that the assertion of a legal right is an application of legal rules 
to facts, drawing a conclusion of law and referring exclusively to the present, 
it would appear that his “following” is merely conceptual, and that a 
legal rule is in some sense a mere valid premise for logical legal reasoning. 
But he agrees that a conclusion of law, though it does not expressly state 
it, assumes “the existence of a legal system with all that this implies by 
way of general obedience, the operation of the sanctions of the system, 
and the general likelihood that this will continue ” (p. 9). Would he not 
therefore agree that if the “‘ following ” of legal consequences were not, 
generally speaking, real future probabilities (such as the probable authoris- 
ation and operation of sanctions) the rules that envisaged them would not 
be rules of positive law at all? And if this is the case is it really helpful 
to assert that a conclusion of law is true in conditions where it (and so 
presumably its meaning) does not, with reasonable accuracy, refer to or 
include a reference to the future ? Whatever may be the case for the 
classical Roman law it is submitted that it is not helpful in the context of 
the assertion of rights within an existing legal system. One is left with 
the feeling that Professor Hart is merely analysing the way in which we 
normally relate legal terms to each other in our own valid legal thinking 
without regard to the facts which lie behind our thought and which alone 
give it relevance and utility to society. 

This criticism gives rise to the fundamental question of theory in 
Jurisprudence,—what is the best theoretical umbrella under which to 
bring the practical or applied science of law ? Metaphysics, history and 
pure logic have had their respective innings. The case for sociology is too 
long to argue here. But it is suggested that it is the conclusion to which 
philosophical analysis, by following out its own techniques, will ultimately 
lead. Professor Hart would agree that to elucidate the meaning of 
“egal system ” we must consider the conditions under which statements 
in which these words have their characteristic use are true. Under what 
conditions, then, is it true to assert that a legal system exists in England ? 
Do they include the continuous functioning of a thought system, or an 
action system, or both? [The analogy of ‘“‘ games” may here, too, be 
helpful.] If having regard to these conditions, the assertion of the existence 
of a legal right means nothing about probable future facts, then it is high 
time that, at least in the technical language of jurisprudence, it did. 

What appears to be needed is a theory of law which can be incorporated 
into the framework of a general theory of action, with a conceptual scheme 
adequate to display personality systems, cultural systems and social 
systems in their separateness and interpenetration. “Law” said 
Maitland, “‘ is the point where life and logic meet.” This means that it is 
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the general coalescence of the connections envisaged as logically valid in 
conceptual systema.of cultural norms and the temporal connections 
observed to be operative in a certain type of system of social action—the 
general coalescence of “ validity’? and “ positivity”. Professor Hart 
shows his awareness of this coalescence. The world of Jurisprudence will 
await expectantly the outcome of his inevitable ene to grapple with 
it more decisively in a theory of legal systems. 


B. E. Kine. 


The Development and Present Status of the Trace Theory of Memory. By 
BronisLaw R. Gomuticxi. British Journal of Psychology Mono- 
graph Supplements, Cambridge University Press, 1953. Pp. vi + 94. 
12s, 6d. 


Tue designation ‘Trace Theory of Memory’ is here used broadly to 
denote any explanation or attempt at explanation of Memory in physio- 
logical terms, and a concise historical survey or ‘ digest’ of speculations 
in this field from C. 540 B.c. to the middle of 1949 occupies the larger part 
of the monograph. The author compresses and arranges his bulky material 
with considerable deftness, and the survey is well documented. Stock- 
taking follows: “Can one detect any definite trend in the views of 
memory mechanisms, or say that, despite greater sophistication, a more 
technical vocabulary, and increased awarenesss of the complexity of the 
problem on the part of modern writers, much real progress has been 
made in the physiology of memory? The very plethora of conflicting 
views suggests a negative answer to this question.” ‘‘ There is really no 
unified and generally accepted body of doctrine on the physical basis of 
memory to which the title ‘theory’ may properly be applied. There is, 
indeed, only one point of general agreement among the hundred writers 
whose views have been discussed here, viz. that some physiological 
mechanism underlies memory.” 

What is the reason for this depressing state of affairs? Mr. Gomulicki 
adduces three reasons for it. The first, and the one which he believes to 
be the most important, is that “‘ it is as impossible now as it was 2,500 years 
ago to observe directly the processes occurring in the brain while a normal 
individual is recalling an experience or recording one for future recall.” 
The second and third reasons are interconnected: there is (a) “the 
temptation . . . to take a small body of relevant evidence, or even a 
single piece, that the investigator discovered or was impressed with, and 
build it up into a general hypothesis of memory ”’, and (b) “ the comparative 
lack of cross-fertilization of the relevant sciences”. Readers of Minp 
however, will recall the concluding remarks in Philosophical Investigations ; 
and certainly, conceptual confusion is discernible often enough in Mr. 
Gomulicki’s summaries of the various ‘ theories’ (I do not accuse him of 
importing it himself in summarizing them). Conceptual confusion, and 
also sheer vagueness : as a rule the two are compresent and shade off into 
one another. Consider, for example: “recognition based on visual or 
motor images stored in the cortex and evocable into consciousness when 
required” (p. 48). “Katona... speaks of ‘individual traces’ (the 
‘retention of facts’) on the one hand, and on the other of ‘ structural 
traces’ (the ‘retention of principles’). It is made evident that the 
principal difference between these two types of traces is that the one is a. 
simple automatism—an isolated, relatively meaningless bit of experience— 
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while the other is a highly organised, meaningful whole ” (p. 62): Such 
instances could be multiplied. 

Mr. Gomulicki’s gloomy verdict upon the history oul the present state 
of ‘Trace Theory’ seems well justified. But having delivered it he at 
once becomes incongruously optimistic: ‘Even without further work, 
systematic marshalling of all the facts already known might well produce 
solutions for many questions which, from the standpoint of any one science, 
seem at present insoluble.” So that one is not unprepared for the tragic 
ending, which comes when he propounds a “ Picture of Memory Function ” 
of his own—“ very tentative” and “ very schematic” of course, and 
inevitably a typical continuation of the condemned history of his subject. 


R. F. 


Dynamics of Art. By A. P. Usnenko. Indiana University Press, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 1953. Pp. ix + 247. $5.00. 


THE argument of this book is complicated, so that instead of tracing ali its 
ramifications I shall consider only three of the most ieqentant topics with 
which it deals. 

1. The data of aesthetic experience. Professor Ushenko’ s theory is 
based on the distinction: between what he calls implicit and explicit data. 
The latter are ordinary sense data, perceivable by animals as well as 
humans; they are independent of aesthetic experience. They are 
‘controlled’ by the ‘implicit’ data, which are the characteristically 
aesthetic features of objects. Thus, says Ushenko, “recession in depth 
is an implicit factor that controls the imaginative transformation of the flat 
surface of a painting into the appearance of a landscape”. The author 
then argues that since these implicit factors only integrate the explicit 
sensory data, their “latency suggests that they exist in the mode of 
potentiality’. Power is a kind of potentiality, and the dictionary informs 
us that power is the capacity to control others. This discussion, which I 
have compressed very little, leads Ushenko to the conclusion that a single 
implicit factor can be represented as a single vector within a field of tension, 
which is the work of art as a whole. This is the main thesis of the book. 
The assumptions and analogies which underly it are too complex to be 
pursued here, though two points may be mentioned. It is most misleading 
to think, as Ushenko appears to do, of potential existence as a species of 
existence. Secondly, a work of art is prima facie so different from a 
mechanical system that it is very doubtful whether it can be analysed in 
terms of mechanics. 

2. Art and nature. Ushenko is rightly very critical of the doctrine that 
the purpose of art is to copy nature, but he rejects it for a strange reason, 
namely, that since there are no originals in nature, art cannot copy them. 
What is involved here is the old conundrum about the physicist’s table 
and the physical table. Each of them, Ushenko thinks, is relative to a 
certain ‘human standpoint’, for even physical things “considered as 
independent of human perception and cognition exist in the mode of 
power and potentiality and therefore cannot serve to identify an actual 
work of art”. It is not difficult to see what has gone wrong here. The 
fact that a man’ 8 experience of a horse is doubtless different from that of a 
gadfly does not entitle us to conclude that Sir Alfred Munnings cannot 
copy the humanly perceptible horse ; it only shows that he.could not 
copy.the gadfly’s horse. 
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3. Truth in art. Ushenko’s discussion of this topic is difficult. 
Although in art there are no statements of fact there are, he says, state- 
ments of law. The former are ordinary empirical propositions, the 
latter are ‘subjunctive conditionals about tendencies’. These can be 
true, Ushenko believes, even when ‘the facts are contrary’, for a law 
states only that ‘‘ something tends to be realised under certain conditions 
regardless of whether these conditions happen to be fulfilled or not”. 
He does not seem aware that in attempting to divorce these ‘truths of 
law ’ from the facts of the case he is faced with the difficulty of contrary- 
to-fact conditionals. On the other hand, if Ushenko were to admit 
the possibility of the occurrence of a situation which exemplifies the 
antecedent of the conditional, the statement as a whole could not be true 
when ‘the facts are contrary’. The plausibility of the view that the 
“meaning ’ of a work of art can be, in principle, expressed verbally as a law 
is not increased by Ushenko’s examples. Thus he translates Keats’ slogan 
“ Beauty is truth ” into “ There exists no x which, if it were a beautiful 
object of art, would not communicate truth’’. We are even offered a 
paraphrase of a painting that is reproduced in the book, Breughel’s Winter. 

This is a more sincere and careful book than many on the same subject, 
but it is open to the criticism that too much is attempted too quickly. The 
metaphysical language that appears on every page is a serious deficiency, 
not becausé such expressions are necessarily nonsensical, but because it 
is by no means as clear as Ushenko supposes. Nothing can be explained 
by means of notions like ‘ potentiality ’, ‘truth’, and ‘ reality’ because 
they themselves stand in need of explanation. 

Two of the assumptions that are made in this book deserve mention, if 
only because they are common to the vast majority of writings on aesthetics. 
The first is that a general theory of aesthetics is a feasible objective. This 
is questionable, for we cannot assume a priori that what can be significantly 
said of the experience of listening to music can also be said of reading 
poetry or looking at paintings. It is just not good enough to presuppose 
that there is some common quality in all aesthetic objects (or experiences) 
which it is the business of an aesthetic theory to isolate. What is badly 
needed is not so much another theory of aesthetics, but firstly an investiga- 
tion into the possibility of any general theory at all, and secondly (but not 
independently) a modest and piecemeal exploration of the conceptual 
discriminations that are reflected in the logical characteristics of phrases 
and sentences of aesthetic appraisal. For reasons which it would be 
interesting but irrelevant to explore, the English language is very poor in 
expressions of specifically aesthetic significance ; most of the language in 
which we express aesthetic judgments is metaphorical. It is all the more 
philosophically interesting for that. 

The second assumption may concern only the method of exposi- 
tion, although I am inclined to doubt this. Like many writers on 
aesthetics Ushenko illustrates his theories exclusively by reference to 
works of art that are generally regarded as of the first rank. Nevertheless 
it is a fact that many people experience what is phenomenologically the 
genuine aesthetic frisson in respect of the works of Ketelbey, Ruby M. 
Ayres and Patience Strong. In this book, as others, it is not clear that the 
theory of aesthetics is claiming to define aesthetic experience as such, in 
which case a good deal of attention ought to be paid to the bogus and the 
fifth-rate, or whether the theory is simply an analysis of good taste, which 
is not the same as a general account of aesthetic experience. 

C. K. Grant. 
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